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HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


HERE has never been a series of arithmetics more sane, more 
practical, more closely linked with the pupil’s life, and more 
helpful in preparing him for his work after he leaves school. 


THESE BOOKS PROVIDE 


Practical Problems from the beginning relating to home life. 


Special Problems for Girls aimed directly at home training, marketing, cooking, 
sewing, etc. 


Special Problems for Boys which pertain to carpentering, shop work, agriculture, 
boy scouts, baseball, etc. 


Original Problems to be made by the pupils, which develop a general 
mathematical sense. 


— Problems relating to selling, conducting a business, commission 
ea ni and brokerage, taxes, insurance, banking, manu- 
facturing, transportation, farming, etc. 


Special Problems without Numbers which develop in the pupil the ability to tackle any 
problem with new conditions. 


Personal Thrift Problems which lay the foundation for thrifty living and finan- 
cial success. 


Household | which teach young people how to apportion an in- 
Economy j| Problems come to necessary expenditures. ; 


Other Problems calling for constructive ability. 


Send for our Circulars No. 1809 and No. 1813 and see with 
your own eyes the problems in Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
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The New America 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS 


(Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 


“America in Song, Scene and Story 


BOOK IT NOW 


Write or "Phone 


HENRY GIDEON 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Haymarket 3104 


The third volume in the new series of Spanish texts. 


LA MUELA DEL REY FARFAN 


By S. and J. ALVAREZ QUINTERO 


With introduction, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary 


By Aurelio M. Espinosa 


Associate Professor of Spanish 
Leland Sanford Junior University. 


La Muela del Rey Farfan is the work of the 
Quintero brothers, who are best known for their 
entertaining sketches. The playlet tells in the 
most amusing fashion of the troubles’ that the 
King’s toothache brought upon the royal family 
and the whole court and kingdom. 


For beginners the text is admirable; being in the 
dramatic form, it has none of the long passages of 
description that so often discourage the beginner. 
The tone of the play (in spite of the toothache) is 
mirthful and the moral is not too obtrusive. 
Younger readers may not see all the good-natured 
sarcasm on monarchies, the ways of courts, and 
the pretentions of different medica] schools that 
older readers will find; but for all classes of 
readers the book is a gay little sketch to be read 
with enjoyment. 


There is a series of euestionarios that review 
the Spanish constructions and special idioms of 
the text, 

Cloth. xti+93 pages. Price 80 cents 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


OToole’s Practical English for New Americans 


THE LATEST AND BEST IN AN UP-TO-DATE RESULT- 
GETTING TEXT FOR TEACHING ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


Miss Clara B. Springsteed, Assistant Supervisor of Immigrant Education 
in New York State, and Miss Caroline A. Whipple, Supervisor of Factory 


Classes, say of this book: 


“Miss O’Toole’s book, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, is a distinct con- 


tribution to effective work in Adult Immigrant Education. 
practical, definite, and concrete. 


It is 


On pages 1-56 there are invaluable 


suggestions to teachers. The twenty devices given there are stimulat- 
ing and are a first aid in overcoming monotony in conduct of a class. 


The directions for factory classes emphasize steps that must be taken 


permanent and successful. 


in organizing and conducting factory classes, if they are to be 


We have taken pleasure in recommend- 
ing the book to many teachers.” 


D. C. HEATH © CO. Publishers 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco London 
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AMERICANIZATION—THE MOTHERS OF THE RACE 


BY EMMA BATES HARVEY 


U. 8S. Grant School, Boston 


As long as America stands, the glory of the 
“little red schoolhouse” never can be so ob- 
scured with Fourth of July oratory as to lose its 
inspiration. Our great pride today in the Ameri- 
can public school system is not in the five and a 
half billions that it costs; neither is it alone in 
the splendid men and women that are the nation’s 
teachers, but rather our greatest glory is in the 
spirit expressed by that system;—our fathers 
called it “the spirit of the little red schoolhouse.” 
We call it ‘Americanization.” 

We glory.in our schools. We believe them the 
best in the world. When, therefore, the war re- 
vealed that one in four of our soldiers did not 
know how to write well enough to send a letter 
home; that 245,000 men cared so little for what 
America meant that on grounds of neglect of 
naturalization they claimed exemption, and when 
we learned that in this great country in spite of 
day school, night school and continuation school 
there are still within its borders 8,500,000 people 
who can neither read nor write,—we were over- 
whelmed at the revelation. 

During the last 100 years we have welcomed 
30,000,000 foreigners to this country. Our 
schools have been opened to them, and we took 
it for granted that God and they would do the 
rest. We liked the idea of being a “melting pot.” 
We proudly stated that sixty nationalities were 
dropped into this “melting pot” and that they 
would all come out Americans,—and we believed 
it! We believed it until these facts from our 
army made us stop and think, and when we 
further found that in one regiment alone orders 
had to be given through forty different interpre- 
ters, the “melting pot” idea melted away, but we 
marveled at the reason. We are still marveling, 
and so is the whole nation. However asleep we 
may have been, we are now thoroughly awakened. 
We are alarmed, and are eagerly seeking to find 
the reasons that Americanization has not Ameri- 
canized. Seemingly, the question has been con- 
sidered from every angle, but there is one point 
of view where we, the women of the schoolroom., 
feel a new emphasis must be placed if the work of 
the future is to be made more successful than 
that of the past—and that emphasis must be 
made on the work with the mothers of the race. 
Art and song emphasize the importance and 
glory of motherhood, but it is an established fact 
that the public school system of America has not 


succeeded in reaching the mass of its foreign- 
speaking mothers. 

When Madame de Stael asked Napoleon what 
was needed to improve t. e educational system of 
France, he replied: “better mothers.” 

In the recent awful conflict in northern Italy 
there was a regular campaign to destroy the 
morale of the soldiers through false information 
about their wives and mothers. On the eve of 
the fateful battle hundreds of Italian soldiers re- 
ceived anonymous letters telling of the poverty 
and distress of their women at home. No wonder 
the next day they could not fight. 

Creel says: “The tragedy of America is the gulf 
between the foreign mother and her child, and 
between her and her child's father.” No scheme 
of Americanization that does not bridge this 
gap will ever succeed. 

It is fine to hear a great crowd of men sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner”; we love in imagi- 
nation to hear the voices of the vast host of 
school children singing “The Red, White and 
Blue”; but we shall hear our sweetest music 
when the foreign-speaking mothers of the na- 
tion have so written America upon their hearts, 
that our cradle songs, beautiful as they may be, 
shall cease to be “old world” echoes, but shall 
become, “America, My Country, "Tis of Thee!” 
—for in its cradle songs does a nation breathe 
forth life. 

The last census gives us 5,800,000 foreign-born 
white women in the United States. Of these 
1,300,000 can not speak English. 

Night schools and continuation schools are 
only reaching a mere fraction of this number of 
women. They are a great army of timid 
mothers, lonely, homesick mothers, lost in a new 
country, overworked, neglected, tragically real- 
izing that husband and children are leaving them 
behind,—a great mass of wives, big sisters, that 
feel that somehow they have lost the way, and 
have missed God’s sunshine. 

Today 8,000,000 and more foreign-born white 
women are standing outside the gate of America 
with uplifted faces yearning to enter the Prom- 
ised Land of Americanization. We, the teachers 
of America, are the keepers at the gate. How 
shall we lead them in? 

David Grayson says: “The biggest thing in this 
world is an introducer.” 

We must be “introducers” of Americanism to 
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these “mothers of the race.” The Senate can't 
do this. The President himself cannot do this. 
It is our job—the job of the American teacher. 
Are we worthy of the trust? But how can you 
and I introduce 8,000,000 women to Americani- 
zation? “You and 1” can’t,—but each of us can 
find one mother and can introduce her to Ameri- 
canization. We can do more. We can know the 
mother and the mother’s need of each of our pu- 
pils. 

If we are not teaching in a foreign-speaking 
district our duties may be the lighter, but let us 
mot forget the biggest lessons of Americaniza- 
tion are not merely the lessons in reading and 
writing English. Secretary Lane warns us all 
that if we take up this work with a fresh spiritual 
baptism of Americanization in our own souls, we 
shall find that many native-born Americans will 
need rebirth. All districts need this work. 

In our district we have over 300 mothers who 
can not read or write English. The mass of 
them are untouched by any educational mission- 
ary force. Because of this we are trying to 
teach their own children to carry to them the 
principles of Americanism, and while teaching 
them these principles we are training our chil- 
dren, their children, to teach them to read and 
write English. 

Our plan is very simple. We realize our limi- 
tations and do not attempt the impossible, but 
we have discovered there are three things we 
can do. We can supply motivation, material and 
method—the three “M’s.” 

We begin the work by gathering the older 
children together and appealing to them = as 
strongly as we can for their own mothers’ happi- 
mess. We read them the story of “Laddie”—a 
better story was never written for the purpose. 
The Bible story of Ruth may be used for further 
motivation. Barrie’s tribute to his mother al- 
ways appeals to them, while Whistler’s portrait 
oi his mother becomes a favorite Perry picture. 

Then, in every way we emphasize their own 
mothers’ need, side by side with their responsi- 
bility. By this time they are quite ready to re- 
spond to this pledge, and 150 of our boys and 
girls have said:— 


“I promise I will help my mother until she can 
read and write English.” 


Each child is now given a large sheet of paper 
and told to write the date in the left hand half 
of the upper line. On the right hand half of the 
same line his mother is to write her name. li 
She can’t he may write it for her and place a 
cross after it. 

I have in my possession over 100 of these 
sheets of paper with crosses in the upper right 
hand corner—and never mind how much “Pal- 
mer” there may be in the writing, these crosses 
are always made small. I know of no written set 
of papers that could have the pathos of these 
blank sheets with their tiny crosses so eloquent 
of neglect, suffering and sacrifice. Once in so 
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often these sheets are taken home for a speci- 
men of writing, and when the mother’s whole 
name shines forth for the first time I do not 
know who is ‘happier, the mother or the little pu- 
pil teacher. 

Early in the work each child writes a personal 
letter to his teacher giving a brief history of his 
mother, the land of her birth, length of time in 
America, her past opportunities, her present 
needs, etc. These letters are very touching in 
their revelations of the loneliness of ignorance 
in the midst of civilization. 

Having shown the child the need to the extent 
that his one great desire is to help, we proceed 
to supply hi with our available material, and 
then tell him how to use it. 

One by one we hand him a graded series of 
reading lessons, compiled by Mr. Kelley, and 
printed on the neostyle. Primers, readers and 
spellers are added as individual cases show the 
need, 

The children are shown how to use the read- 
ing lessons, and their appreciation of good 
teaching methods is very delightful. 

The first day the children were asked to stop 
for ten minutes after school, if they cared to 
learn how to teach their mothers. The room was 
crowded. Children love to pretend, so when 
asked to pretend they were their own mothers, 
even the boys enjoyed the game. 

Mr. Kelley’s first lesson was put on the board, 
and I taught the lesson to them as I would to 
their mothers. ‘They were surprised that they 
didn’t have to be first taught their letters, and 
seemed more impressed with my teaching than 
any one else has ever been. 

Once a week a short lesson in method is given 
them, and once a week each pupil reports the 
progress of his own mother. 

We are now looking. forward to a_ general 
“mother and child” meeting, where each pupil 
teacher will bring and sit with his own mother. 

Any danger that may be feared from encour- 
aging the teacher's attitude of the child to his 
own mother, we find, is not realized in actual ex- 
perience. We love those we serve. Our pupil 
teachers seem in this work to almost have en- 
tered an undiscovered country of love and 
thoughtfulness for their own mothers. 

Of course, our own glorification of the mother 
increases this feeling. 

In our own district we shall this year place 
special emphasis on Mothers’ Day. I am not 
sure but in the coming American school Mothers’ 
Day will take equal rank with Thanksgiving Day 
and Flag Day, a trinity of holy days that shall 
tell the world that America teaches reverence for 
God, for native land, and for its mothers. We 
are doing but little, but that little is walking 
towards Americanization. 

When Socrates was asked, “How do we get 
to Mt. Olympus?” he answered: “By doing all 
your walking in that direction.” 

It would be a great thing if these 6,000,000 
waiting pilgrims at our gates are taught to read 
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and write English,—but that is a small part of 
real Americanization. 

President Wilson in his Fourth Liberty Loan 
speech says: “We must all speak the same lan- 
guage, literally and spiritually.” To teach them 
to speak English spiritually is by far the greater 
task. What is the spiritual message of Ameri- 
canization to these women? How shall we put 
America into their souls? 

Is it by taking away from them their own tra- 
ditions, their love for native land? In order to 
enter our country must they be forced to leave 
their most sacred possessions behind? Must 
they become denationalized in order to become 
Americanized? 

Oh, no! Americanization has learned a far 
greater mission than that of denationalization. 

Mazzini says: “Every people has its own espe- 
cial mission which will coéperate towards the ful- 
filment of the mission of humanity. That mis- 
sion constitutes nationality.” 

True Americanism conserves the best from all 
nationalities. What gifts has America already 
received from other nations! Rome gave us 
law; Greece, culture; Palestine, religion; south- 
ern Europe, handcraft. 

Coéperation rather than competition; - under- 
standing rather than agreement is the spirit of 
America. 

We hear a great deal today about the teaching 
of thrift. It is a needed lesson, but is it to learn 
to save money that these women have sought 
America? Italy and France can teach this les- 
son far better. 

Is it to hear of Plymouth Rock and Yorktown? 
of Gettysburg, Santiago and Manila, of the glor- 
ious achievements of our history? It is to know 
of wonderful inventions——of Edison and_ of 
Whitney ?—to listen to the philosophy of Emer- 
son and James? to enjoy the poetry of Poe, 
Longfellow, and. Lowell, that these women came? 

Is it to see the beauty with which Nature has 
draped our land, the southern cotton field, the 
western prairie, the magic city or Pacific orange 
grove? 

Americanization is more than all these, for 

“America is not the magic scenery 

Washed by sunrise and sunset sea— 

No, nor yet the prairies dark with herds, 

Or land lakes of the western grain, nor yet 
Wonder cities, white towered, nor the peaks 
Bursting with metals, nor the smoky mills, 
But America is you, and you, and /.” 

This, then, is the crux of the message oi 
Americanization—the development of the indi- 
vidual,—the enfranchisement of mankind. And 
America preaches development of the individual 
through teaching the privilege of the individual. 
The downtrodden of all races seek America that 
they may have their rights, but they stay to learn 
their duties. She comes, the mother, saying: 
“America, give me as much as my sister has.” 

Americanization takes her by the hand and 
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teaches her until she says: “Oh, America, help 
me to see that my sister has as much as I have!” 
The vision grows. “Tis the dream of the ages,— 
the second commandment incarnate in a nation. 

When they have learned to read “spiritually,” 
we will show them the great truths of America; 
We will say to them; “Come, together, you and 
I will go out and search for glory in common 
things of life; together we will work that all 
men shall be equal; together we will show that 
all labor is noble, and together we shall learn 
that in service there is joy!” 

What other nation ever stood for these four 
truths? And then as the crowning glory of 
Americanization, we will tell them that America 
gives forth to the world a new commandment of 
thirteen letters, one for each stripe of the flag,— 
“Give and to love.” 

One of the by-laws of the constitution of the 
Hebrew republic was: “Love ye, therefore, the 
resident alien, for ye were resident aliens in 
Egypt.” 

It is the message of Americanization to the 
mothers of the race today. 

All mothers at heart are natural Americans,—- 
they are such splendid lovers and givers. 

Then with a mental hospitality that charac- 
terizes the ideal host, we will say to these moth- 
ers: “Come, and join us.” 

To be a citizen according to the Century dic- 
tionary is to be a member of a nation, 

We will ask them with us to become members 
of the great America. 

Then shall the women say: “Mine eyes have 
seen the glory. of the coming of the Lord! TI, 
too, will join America,—that my man-child may 
become this America,’—and then shall the man- 
child and the woman-child of these “mothers of 
the race” be taught “Americanization.” 
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PROPOSED REORGANIZATION, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


BY ARTHUR H, 


Executive 


For nearly a dozen years the California 
Teachers’ Association has functioned as a fed- 
erated body, governed by corporate law. Under 
the original plan the one annual meeting served 
chiefly the locality in which the convention was 
held. The small salaries of teachers and the 
long distances it was necessary to travel pre- 


vented all but a few administrative officers 
from attending a meeting at a distance. Mem- 


bership in the association was therefore limited. 
It fluctuated from year to year, centring in the 
territory directly tributary to the meeting place. 

It is a fundamental in eftective organization 
that if the members (or those who should be- 
come members) can not come to the organiza- 
tion, the organization must go to the members. 
The state was districted—divided geographi- 
cally into secticns, Each section of the general 
association serves the locality tributary to it. 
With its own by-laws and officers, each section 
has representation in the general representative 
body, or Council of Education, on the basis of 
the number of members it has enrolled. 

The strength of this form of organization, 
especially in a state where distances are great, 
and where the number of teachers is large, is 
easily understood. During the past few years 
a number of states have followed the lead of 
California in this type of organization. It is be- 
coming generally understood that concert of 
action leads to results. It is the teacher who to- 
day needs an organization much more than does 
the organization need the teacher. From the 
standpoints both of professional progress and 
legislative advance, it is cumulative effort that 
counts. 

The spirit of reorganization and advance, al- 
ways strong in America, has had full play since 
the war. Everywhere throughout the country 
there is close scrutiny of the social order. As- 
sociations of teachers must be strengthened. If 
the public is to realize more fully the signifi- 
cance of the school, and to recognize service in 
the teacher through more adequate salary bud- 
gets, the teachers on their part stand ready to 
preserve professional standards and to hold for 
results in education in keeping with the pro- 
gressive day. This means more complete op- 
portunities for all teachers to become active 
forces through their own organizations and as- 
sociations. 

Because the one point at which reorganization 
is necessary in the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is typical of the need generally, the fore- 
going lengthy statement is made. Those teach- 
ers or members of a district or section as- 
sociation who do not attend and take part in 
the annual business meeting feel that there is 
a dedective link in the chain of affiliation. Rep- 
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resentatives to the central body or council are 
named at the business meetings of sections, 

It has been strongly urged that there be 
formed lccal or county organizations, within 
the section. The teachers of a given county 
convene annually even though in any particular 
instance the teachers of the county may not at- 
tend the section meeting. By electing their own 
delegates and sending them to the section meet- 
ing, the teacher situated most remotely may 
fee! that she has direct representation. 

In some of the larger sections provision is 
made for a central body or council. It is the 
province of this body to act as the clearing house 
for the section and to suggest to the state coun- 
cil problems for study and report or legislative 
measures that would prove beneficial. The re- 
organization provides that this section council, 
rather than the general business session, shall, 
it so stipulated on the by-laws, elect the mem- 
bers of the central representative body. 

Heretofore the term, “Council of Education,” 
when applied to the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, had no legal basis in facr. Through 
common usage the term “Council” was applied 
to the “Representatives.” Under the reorgan- 
ization, the term Council of Education is legal- 
ized. 

Provision is made for any section that may 
not held an annual meeting in the year in 
which an amendment is being considered by 
permitting such section to take a vote Dy mail 
and certify the result to the executive secretary 
of the association. 

It is significant of the foresight and vision of 
those who were responsible for the affiliated 
plan in force in California, that after months of 
careful study the charges suggested ‘looking 
toward reorganization are so few and of a minor 
nature. It is felt by all that at foundation it is 
the one strongest type of organization in the 
country. Changes are found desirable, if at all, 
in the section organizations rather than in the 
Council of Education or representative body 
itself, 

Only today as we write, the electors of the 
State of California have, by a vote of two to 
one, declared favorably for a _ constitutional 
amendmert, placed on the ballot by initiative 
petition. The Teachers’ Association of the state 
was responsibie for this amendment, and stood 
behind it unitedly in carrying it to a successful 
issue. Thus are equal educational opportunities 
guaranteed to the children of the state, and 
county and state made to take their share in the 
financing of education. 

The Teachers’ Registration Bureau, organ- 
ized as an activity of the association, has com- 
pleted most successfully its first year of work. 
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It is this type of work that is being performed 
by the C. T. A. 

But teachers have not yet learned one lesson 
that other bodies of social or industrial workers 
learned years ago. Labor organizations came 
early to the ‘understanding that in order to be ef- 
fective their associations should be financed. 
Many a workman pays as dues each month as 
much as the teacher in California (or in most 
states) pays annually—$2.00. These men know 
that it is not a question so much of a few dollars 
paid in dues as it is the results to the individual 
or the cause, from the organization. 


Before California can take the next great step 
in advance her reorganization plans must pro- 
vide for a membership fee sufficient to handle 
satisfactorily the many activities that are attach- 
ing themselves to the association. The commit- 
tee on reorganization is proposing to submit 
to the members in the various sections a state- 
ment of what could be accomplished were the fee 
$3 or $5. There seems little room for doubt that 
a larger fee, $5 most probably, will soon be- 
adopted, this including subscription to the Sierra 
Educational News. © This will be a decided 
forward step. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


“ Europe, where intercourse between for- 
eign countries is easy and frequent, and a command 
of several languages has a recognized commercial 
value, it is natural that a practical mastery of the 
strange tongue should seem highly desirable. With 
us, isolated as we are, a speaking knowledge of 
French or German has, except for teachers, but little 
pecuniary worth; and even in the case of a student 
who has acquired it for pleasure alone, the opportuni- 
ties for practicing it are so few that his hardly won 
accomplishment will soon slip from him. Familiarity 
with pronunciation and a certain ability to handle 
foreign constructions are, indeed, essential to a 
proper appreciation of the literature; but if literary 
study is net reached, of what avail is the preparatory 
training? It has been pointed out that oral 
work, besides exercising the organs of speech, 
arouses interest and fosters a certain alertness of 
mind, and is therefore valuable for its own sake. 
We may question, however, whether these benefits 
make up for the sacrifice of all the esthetic culture 
and the intellectual broadening that come only from 
the reading of good books. Until we are all 
willing greatly to lengthen the time given to the 
linguistic part of our children’s education, we shall 
have to renounce the idea of a full, well-rounded 
knowledge of French or German, and, selecting the 
portion of the subject that appears most important 
for the greatest number, devote ourselves to the cul- 
tivation of that restricted field . . . "—Report of the 
Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, pp. 27-29 (D. C. Heath & Co.). 


The Dante League of America (Secretary Mrs. 
Heloise Durant Rose, National Arts Club, Gramercy 
Park, New York City) is preparing to celebrate in 
1921 the 600th anniversary of the death of Dante. 

The absurdity of attempting to learn a foreign 
language by the “without-a-teacher” method is 
shown in a recent book of the sort for Spanish, writ- 
ten by a well-known German professor in one of the 
largest universities. Here are some of his ridicu- 
lous indications of pronunciation: el papel (ate 
pah-pale); escribir (ay-skree-beer); tienen (tyay- 
nane); viven (hee-bane). The general crudity of 
the book, in fact, emphasizes again the old saw 
“Every man to his trade.” 


“Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is 


the most elementary part of logic. It is the begin- 
ning of the analysis of the thinking process. The 
principles and rules of grammar are the means by 
which the forms of language are made to correspond 
with the universal forms of thought. The distine- 
tions between the various parts of speech, between 
the cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, 
the functions of particles, are distinctions in thought, 
not merely in words. Single nouns and verbs ex- 
press objects and events, many of which can be cog- 
nized by the senses; but the modes of putting nouns 
and verbs together express the relations of objects 
and events, which can be cognized only by the in- 
tellect: and each mode corresponds to a different 
relation. The structure of every sentence is a les- 
son in logic. The various rules of syntax oblige us 
to distinguish between the subject and predicate of 
a proposition, between the agent, the action, and the 
thing acted upon; to mark when an idea is intended 
to modify, or qualify, or merely to unite with some 
other idea; what assertions are categorical, what 
only conditional; whether the intention is to express 
similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of asser- 
tions conjunctively or disiunctively; what portions of 
a sentence, though grammatically complete in them- 
selves, are mere members or subordinate parts of the 
assertion made by the entire sentence. Such things 
form the subject-matter of universal grammar... .” 
—John Stuart Mill, quoted in Sturtevant, “Linguis- 
tic Change.” 


“Spanish Dramatists of Today” is the title of an 
interesting paper by Dr. Alexander Green, Modern 
Language editor of D. C. Heath & Co., which has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form by that firm. 


At its recent annual encampment the Grand Army 
of the Republic changed a significant sentence of its 
ritual from “one country and one flag” to “one coun- 
try, one language, and one flag.” The amendment 
was “adopted unanimously amid cheers.” 


“Compulsory study and continuity of work is really 
what is meant by the so-called Latin head for lan- 
guages. Butterfly-like power of selection and aban- 
donment of work constitute the pretended North 
American lack of language mastery.”"—Hon. Andrew 
J. Peters, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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“For teaching pronunciation, some prefer phonetic 
texts, but a majority of our best teachers do not feel 
this to bse necessary. Some would use them for 
French, but not for German or Spanish. Nothing 
like a course in phonetics should be attempted in 
teaching a foreign language in a high school, but, 
where imitation jiails, a teacher with phonetic train- 
ing can at times give briefly helpful directions for 
making certain sounds and appreciating sound dis- 
tinctions. . . . ” — Statement of Chairman of the 
Committee on Modern Languages, National Educa- 
tion Association, July, 1914 (in Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages, D. C. Heath & Co., page 152). 


At a recent meeting of the Trinidad Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, a local citizens’ body of Washington, D. C., 
the organization passed a resolution favoring the 


teaching of Spanish in public high schools to the 
exclusion of German and French. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of Modern Lan- 
guages in the High Schools of New York City and a 
pioneer in the development of prognosis and elimina- 
tion tests’ for language students, has published a 
series of such tests and a manual of directions for 
giving and grading the tests. (World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y.) 

It was James Russell Lowell, a great linguist and 
teacher of modern languages as well as a great man 
of letters, who said in that wonderful essay of hls, 
“On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners”: “The 
Frenchman feels an easy mastery in speaking his 
mother-tongue, and attributes it to some native su- 
periority of parts that lifts him high above us bar- 
barians of the West.” Isn’t that the spirit behind 
much of the “direct method” babble in modern lan- 
guage teaching? Isn't the “direct method” a con- 
venient mask for the “native” teacher who is too 
lazy, or too indifferent, or too superior, to learn 
English as a medium of instruction? 


“AMERICA” IN SPANISH. 
1 Oh, patria mia! 
Bendita tierra 
De libertad. 
A ti dirijo 
Todos los dias 
Las harmonias 
De mi cantar. 


Amo tu nombre 
Amo tus rocas 
Amo tu sol; 
Yante ti siempre, 
Tierra gigante, 
Palpitaamante 
Mi corazon. 
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Dios adorado 
De nuestros padres, 
Oye mi voz; 
Protégeal pueblo 
Quehonro tu nombre, 
Dandoleal hombre 
La redencion. 
—Manuel Fernandez Juncos (Porto Rico). 


“What I learned in South America impressed me 
deeply with the grave disadvantages accruing to our 
national life and to our international relations be- 
cause of our widespread ignorance not only of the 
history but of the significance of the profound 
changes that have been taking place in the countries 
of South and Central America during the last fifty 
years and the importance of the civilization that is 
developing in that section of the American continent. 
I do-not mean to criticise, but simply to record a 
fact when I say that the public schools of the United 
States have not contributed their full share toward 
inculcating in the youth of the country a proper un- 
derstanding of the political, economic, and social de- 
velopment of our sister republics. It is this lack of 
understanding that has prevented the growth of a 
sufficient!y enlightened public opinion in the United 
States with reference to Latin-American affairs. It 
is this absence of sympathetic comprehension that 
makes it easy to mislead public opinion in the United 
States and so often to cause unwitting injury to our 
Latin-American relations. American history is taught 
as if it begins and ends with the history of the United 
States; American geography is interpreted as if it 
were the geography of the United States. In the 
study of commerce and industry the provincial view 
is too frequently taken that Latin America is merely 
a sort of supply of raw material for the United 
States. It is no wonder that the average boy and 
girl are inclined to took upon the vast territories to 
the south of us as a wilderness, the seat of a back- 
ward civilization, and peopled by a backward race 

"—W. G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, in address. 


The annual meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held on November 27 at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

The annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held at Chicago, IIL, on 
December 29-30. 


The annual meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America will be held at Vassar College, 
Poughkeensie, N. Y., on December 28-30. On the 


same days the Central Division will meet at 
Chicago, 


When the achievements of the Twentieth Century shall be viewed in the dry light of his- 
tory, I hazard the opinion that it will be recorded that the most wholesome contribution this cen- 
tury made to the progress of civilization was not wireless telegraphy nor flying machines nor sub- 
marines, but was universal acknowledgment by enlightened peoples that a man’s life should be 
measured by its relation to the common good. The significance and potency of this contribu- 
tion will be seen to rest on the fact that the acknowledgment was not merely verbal, but was 
made in terms of service and self denial.—Governor Thomas Walter Bickett, North Carolina. 
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JOHN SPARGO’S BOLSHEVISM* 


Whatever else teachers read this year they 
should all read John Spargo’s “Bolshevism.” 
Spargo is as firmly set against reaction as any 
man can be. He is of the people and for the 
common people. He is as intense a champion of 
labor as anyone in the world. If any man has 
demonstrated loyalty to the working people more 
than has he we know not where to look for him. 

He is a native of England, is forty-four years 
old, educated at Oxford University, became a 
devout Socialist at eighteen, came to the United 
States at the age of twenty-five (1901), has been 
an Internationalist, has written more than forty 
books on Socialistic and kindred subjects, and 
almost an endless number of articles for maga- 
zines. 

In the preparation of “Bolshevism: The Enemy 
of Political and Industrial Democracy,” Spargo 
has consulted no book or article written by an 
enemy of Bolshevism, but thas confined ‘his 
study entirely to the writings of Bolshevistic 
leaders, chief of whom are Lenine and Trotzky, 
from whom he quotes extensively. 

Mr. Spargo has little to say about the fright- 
ful charges made about the doings of the Bolshe- 
vists except in their political terrorism. He is 
not inclined to believe the dreadful things re- 
ported by the avowed enemies of Socialism as 
well as of Bolshevism. He compares these yarns 
to the horrible things said about the tortures by 
the Germans, none of which have been proved, 
and none of which are now believed. 

Mr. Spargo is high minded in all that he 
writes. He proves out of their own writings 
that Lenine and Trotzky are guilty of all con- 
ceivable political vices. Any American Socialist, 
Trades Unionist, or friend of the Proletariat 
who does not denounce Bolshevism as adminis- 
tered by Lenine and Trotzky must be possessed 
of the same evil genius which has devastated Rus- 
sia, doing for the common people things infinitely 
Te than the employers of labor ever dreamed 
of. 

Of all the books and magazine articles we have 
read this is the first we have seen that we could 
say without reservation that every teacher should 
read with care. 

Here is Spargo’s culminating indictment of 
Lenine’s philosophy and practice: “Social re- 
volt, brutal, relentless, and unscrupulous, glory- 
ing in might, which is, for him, the only right.” 

“Tt is the infusion into the class strife 
and struggles of the world the same brutality and 
the same faith that might is right which ‘made 
Prussian militarism the menace it was to civiliza- 
tion.” 

“And just as the world of civilized man- 
kind recognized Prussian militarism as its deadly 
enemy, to be overcome at all costs, so, too. Bol- 
shevism must be overcome.” 


**“RBolshevism: The Enemy of Politic?! and Trdnstrial 
Democracy.” Ry John Spargo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth. 


THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BY W. 8. DEARMONT 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


The most valuable education open to men and 
women in America today is that given in the 
teachers colleges. The education given in the 
teachers colleges is technical and professional, 
and at the same time it is broadly and soundly 
cultural. 

The education given in a law school or medical 
school is so strictly technical that it has little 
general informational or cultural value. For 
this reason students of law schools and medical 
schools should have a college education of from 
two years to four years in an arts and science 
school before entering the professional school. 
ut the curricula of a teachers college include 
a general cultural education in the arts and sci- 
ences and the special technical training in educa- 
tion required to prepare for teaching. The most 
thorough education in the arts and sciences, for- 
tunately, constitutes a part of the technical and 
professional training of a teacher. Every teacher 
in the elementary grades and every teacher in the 
high school to be well trained must have as part 
of his or her professional training a thorough 
education in the arts and sciences. Every teacher, 
therefore, who is well trained has a broad cul- 
tural education as part of his professional equip- 
ment, 

The teachers college education, therefore, 
must come to be recognized as the most valuable 
college education. It prepares a man for a specifi> 
work. His mastery of the arts and sciences is 
all the more complete because he has studied 
them with a vocational end in view. His general 
cultural education is superior to that of the man 
who has completed the traditional course in the 
arts and sciences. 

For a woman the teachers college education is 
unquestionably the most valuable education, 
whether considered from the standpoint of its vo- 
cational value and the independence and security 
that it brings to a woman; or whether it is con- 
sidered as a practical and highly cultural educa- 
tion for a woman who may at some time be the 
head of a home. 

For a man the teachers college education has 
all the cultural value of the traditional arts and 
science education: but it is more than this; it fits 
him as a citizen to be an intelligent student and 
wise and constructive critic of public education. 
Training as a teacher and the ability to teach 
will contribute in large measure to a man’s suc- 
cess in any profession or business. Every truly 
great professional man is great because he is a 
great teacher; every truly great business man is 
great because of his ability to understand men, to 
teach and train men, and to organize men to 
carry out his plans. The chief ingredient of large 
managerial ability is teaching ability. All great 
leaders are great teachers and could not lead if 
they could not teach. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY 


University of Maine 


My feelings at this hour are aptly expressed 
by an eminent western professor who upon a 
similar occasion said: “My Classical Colleagues 
—whom | hold in due awe, knowing just enough 
to appreciate my dense ignorance in their field, 
—have evinced no little temerity in summoning 
me to this assize.” However, in spite of my em- 
barrassment, | am happy to have an opportu- 
nity to say a word upon this most important 
subject. 

The classics have occupied an important as 
well as a leading place in education. The an- 
cient peoples, particularly the Greeks, and to 
a lesser degree the Romans, touched life in its 
deepest aspects. Their thoughts and their 
deeds were recorded in languages peculiarly 
adapted to accurate and definite expression. 
When the revival of learning spread over Eur- 
ope interest naturally turned toward these ele- 
mental and fundamental sources. There was 
nowhere else to go for knowledge, for inspira- 
tion, cr for the material for culture. John 
Sturm, a great schoolmaster and a superior or- 
ganizer of education, established a school in 
Strasburg about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In the curriculum of this school he 
gave the classics a prominent place. 

The splendid organization of the school, to- 
gether with the power of the classics them- 
selves, made this school a model, not only for 
the schools of the continent but ultimately for 
the schools of England and America as well. 
Tradition and worth have united to give the 
classics a leading place in preparatory and col- 
lege education, The scholars and leaders whose 
training has been received under the influence 
of classic thought furnish eloquent testimony to 
the value of such study. 

Within the last fifty vears the field of human 
knowledge has been greatly extended. New 
sciences have been developed and the fields of 
others enlarged. History, government, econom- 
ics, commerce, and social affairs have become 
matters of careful, even scientific study. The 
direct application of knowledge to business ai- 
fairs in all their ramifications is now demanded. 
These new subjects of knowledge have already 
or are rapidly becoming organized for teaching 
purposes. They have already challenged the 
fieid of the classics. Their importance. for all 
the peopie is so great that educators and educa- 
tional institutions must give them proper con- 
sideration. 

The exact purpose of education is difficult to 
define. The classical enthusiast is likely to 
stress a purpose different from that emphasized 
by the scientist. Having defined the purpose in 
harmony with his own training, each is sure that 
his field of knowledge offers the best means for 
its accomplishment. Possibly if we think of ed- 
ucation as a process of self-realization by the 


individual and the removal of his limitations, 
we may not find ourselves differing so much. 
There are many types of minds. The classically 
minded individual has always been admirably 
served by ciassical studies. The scientific 
minded individual had but little chance under 
the old classical regime but may by the study of 
science develop into power. 

It is surely evident to all that one of the 
greatest needs in the schools of today, whether 
of secondary or coilegiate grade, is discipline. 
We have gone to the extreme in our attempts 
to make the work of the school simple, easy, and 
pleasant. Teacher and textbook maker have 
conspired to remove so far as possible the diffi- 
culties from the subjects of study. The classics 
and mathematics have suffered less from these 
causes than the newer subjects and as a result 
have become unpopular with the ease-loving 
students of today. Those who study them get 
discipline. They are better organized for teach- 
ing purposes than many of the newer subjects 
and are usually taught by teachers who are bet- 
ter prepared for the work than those who teach 
the other subjects. A general tightening up of 
requirements and raising of standards is needed 
in most of our schools. More attention should 
be given to the proper organization of material 
for teaching purposes. Courses should be bet- 
ter organized. and more continued and related 
study required. The classics and mathematics 
have always required continuous and progres- 
sive eftort through a number of years. It is 
probable that a similar continuity of work in 
science, history, economics, or government 
under teachers as well prepared as those of the 
ciassics would produce a discipline comparable 
with that of the older studies. 

The invaluable contributions of Greece and 
Rome are well known to classically trained men 
but are not understood or appreciated by the 
great mass of intelligent people. Educators, 
particularly those classically trained, would do 
well to pay some attention to the selling of the 
classics to the public. 

If there were general understanding of the 
value of Greek in poetry, prose, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, drama, logic, mathe- 
matics, medicine, law, and philosophy, there 
would doubtless be an increased number of 
young people eager to study Greek. Ii the 
value of Latin in these same fields and in its 
contribution to our own language was better 
understood there would be less opposition on 
the part cf youth to its study. Some of our peo- 
ple may seem eager to invest in Ponzi’s schemes, 
but in general and in the long run permanent in- 
vestments are made in things of demonstrated 
value. The classics can be sold. 

The study of the Latin and Greek languages 
furnishes unique opportunity for training in ac- 
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curate expression. Good translation calls for 
choice of words and careful discrimination in 
their use. It also develops clearness of expres- 
sion and certainly enlarges the vocabulary. 
Careless study and bungling translation do but 
little to improve English expression, In all too 
many classrooms one may listen to slovenly 
English used in translation and be convinced 
that one of the finest things that the classics 
have to give does not always function. The 
translator and the student would do well to 
keep in mind Mark Twain’s rules for good writ- 
ing: “Say what you propose to say, not merely 
go near it; use the right word, not its second 
cousin; eschew surplusage; do not omit neces- 
sary details; avoid slovenliness of form; use 
good grammar; employ a simple and straight- 
forward style.” Obedience to these rules in writ- 
ing whether it be a translation or a scientific de- 
scription will produce good English. While I 
am sure that the study of the classics has been 
a great factor in the development of many of 
the best writers of the world it is by no means 


true that they furnish the only route to good ex- 


pression. Mark Twain himself is a good illus- 
tration of the writer produced by .a different 
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process. Many other notable examples might 
be given. 


In the busy life of the present, which is so 
exacting in its requirements in all fields of 
knowledge, the classics, through good transla- 
tions, should have a larger use. My own ex- 
perience teaches me that the reading of Homer 
and Virgil, and other great writers of the past 
in good translations has a liberalizing effect and 
helps me to clarify my notions on present prob- 
lems. I read them again and again and always 
with profit. I believe that in our schools study 
of the classics should find a large place. 

They should be taught well and there should 
be opportunity for those who are not classically 
minded to catch something of the spirit of the 
past through good translations. Other subjects 
of study need to be better organized and taught 
as well as the classics are taught at their best. 
If this is done the friction between classical and 
other studies will be lessened and the adherent 
of each will come to rceognize the value of the 
other. Good teaching, high standards, and in- 
sistence upon hard work will give self-realiza- 
tion and remove hindering limitations. 


“TURN BACKWARD, O TIME, IN THY FLIGHT” 


BY CHARLES R. SKINNER 


|From address at the Regents’ 


Some one has said that as a general proposi- 
tion it is better to remember tomorrow more 
and yesterday less, and yet there are a thousand 
things in the past that I do not want to forget. 
“Memories and reminiscences are more of the 
heart than of the head, more of the emotions than 
the reason”—so said “Old Days on the Farm.” 
It was said nearly 2,000 years ago by Martial: 
“To be able to enjoy one’s past is to live twice.” 
Donald G. Mitchell says: “There is as much 
growth in the thoughts and feelings that run 
behind us as in those that run before us.” In 
“Religion and Life” Dr. Worcester says: “In 
every event of life how wholly we are at the mercy 
of the past.” 

In 1862, fifty-eight years ago this month, I con- 
tracted to teach my first school. In that year 
there were 15,500 teachers in the state; last year 
there were 53,000. That year there were 892,000 
pupils; last year, 1,700,000. In 1862 the cost of 
maintaining the schools in the state was $3,800,- 
(00; last year it was $92,500,000. 

I am not willing to admit that today any young 
man or woman can go into a country school of 
seventy pupils and teach a better school than I 
did fifty-eight years ago. I must have been born 
with a little love of teaching. My father and 
mother were teachers more than 100 years aga. 
My best training in school was by a man and 
woman teacher who knew how to make pupils 
love their school, love to study and love to learn. 
They had the spirit of the teacher, and no exami- 
nation in the world can bring that gut. They 
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taught their pupils how to read, how to spell, how 
to cipher and they taught them good manners 
and good morals, and those things are needed 
to make good citizens and enable them to earn a 
living. They taught the children to feel a re- 
spect for others, and not to crowd people off the 
sidewalk when they went to school. In _ the 
schools of the good old days there were fewer 
laws, rules and regulations. There was no rigid 
course of study. There was no thought that all 
pupils must be measured by a single standard. 

In the old school, which usually began in 
November, many a good, strong, husky farmer 
boy came to school to learn. He remained 
through the winter, until the school closed in the 
spring, and then went out to earn his living. 
When the term opened again the coming autumn, 
he was back in school and the teacher took his 
studies as he left them in the spring and carried 
him on with his other work. He was encour- 
aged to go on. He was not isolated or sent back 
to enter an organized class with an_ inflexible 
course of study, and obliged to learn over again 
that which the had learned the winter before. 
Teachers studied the abilities, the capacities and 
the characteristics of their pupils. 

A bright side of teaching in the old days was 
that our pupils did not have nervous prostration 
worrying over Regents examinations. T read 
vesterday of a little girl who died of convulsions 
because she could not pass an examination in 
mathematics. We did our home work then 
aroynd the family table, with our brothers, gigs 
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ters, fathers and mothers, because we wanted to 
do it, not because the teacher said we must do it. 
The home work was done after chores around the 
house and barn, and under the inspiration of 


doughnuts, butternuts, apples and sweet cider. 


We had spelling matches with neighboring school 
districts, and we spelled down, too, every Friday 
afternoon, and had genuine singing by the pu- 
pils. There were mottoes on the walls, such as 
“Order is Heaven’s First Law.” 

We spoke pieces and read compositions every 
Friday afternoon. We had a review of all our 
studies every other Saturday afternoon. 

We boarded around and taught school at $5 a 
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week. We always had the best spare room, and 
climbed over mountains of feather beds to our 
resting places. True we broke the ice in the 


. water pitcher in the morning to make our toilets, 


and never thought of radiators or registers or 
furnaces or steam or hot air or hot water. 

There was a bright side in boarding. 

The bright side of teaching in those days was 
the certainty of receiving your wages, not every 
week, or every month, but at the end of the term! 
And at $5 a week! We never had more—perhaps 
that was enough. Certainly there were no 
strikes among the teachers in those days. 


THE LIBRARIAN IN THE OFFICES OF THE CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


BY ALICE CHARLTON 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(Much of the detail has been omitted from lack of space, but those specially interested may get that 


material. by writing Miss Charlton.—Editor.] 


A librarian on duty and as available as a sten- 
ographer, an accountant or any other full-time 
assistant, is a new feature of Minneapolis public 
school administration. After two full years of 
service, the character of the work is definite 
enough for outline. 

Location is of first importance. The library, 
small and highly specialized, is one of the series 
of offices devoted to administrative business. It 
is part of the inter-office telephone and mail sys- 
tem. The librarian belongs to the school corps 
and is well enough acquainted with the activi- 
ties and interests of the executive personnel to 
keep each one informed of whatever is helpful in 
the way of professional literature. The refer- 
ence slip is clipped to the printed matter, charged 
to the person and put in the out-going mail. The 
orange colored “Reading Notes” attracts atten- 
tion. Sometimes the recipient keeps it for weeks, 
calling for the item when the librarian has for- 
gotten all about sending the notice. More often, 
the recipient returns it with the word “Please” 
scrawled across it or calls in person on the day 
of receipt. Such individual service cannot be 
extended to every teacher. Not all the 1,800 
would care for it. Mail to the eighty-five schools 
goes out once a week regularly. It is easy for 
the librarian to send notes to individuals as she 
becomes acquainted with their wants. Three 
principals read everything on Junior High 
Schools, several departmental teachers keep up 
with all that is new in geography and _ history, 
others want to see arithmetic studies and texts. 
Some kindergarten and primary teachers read 
their new periodicals every month. Many come 
to see what the library takes and subscribe for 
their own beeause they like to cut out the pictures 
or the stories. The librarian took a university 
course in educational tests and measurements 50 


that she could select and adyise intelligently on 


tests. Special committees appointed by the Edu- 
cational Council resort to the collection of latest 
school directories when they launch their ques- 
tionnaires. Instances could be multiplied end- 
lessly, for the service grows constantly. 

Special library notes are put into the weekly 
school bulletin, once in a while, not too often, 
and these reach everyone. There is no merit 
system and extra study is not compulsory. A 
study bait is not necessary, judging from the 
large enrollment of the Minneapolis teachers at 
the university every year. , 

The collection is used to utmost capacity, but 
whenever more detail is needed the librarian calls 
upon the public or university libraries by tele- 
phone or in person so that all the resources of 
the city are available when there is time. It has 
also been necessary to borrow from the United 
States Bureau of Education Library in Washing- 
ton. It is not the aim of the library to add to its 
collection when material of temporary interest 
may be borrowed. 

The personal service given by the librarian is 
more important than the data. Very often a 
superintendent or other officer needs to talk on 
a subject which requires facts or statistics or de- 
tailed knowledge of what is being done in an- 
other citv. Instead of piling his desk high with 
marked books the librarian sends him a _ type- 
written summarv or a tabulation of figures. If 
there is sonething in print. such as a table of 
maximum and minimum salar‘es for 1919-1920 in 
the schools under examination, the librarian has 
it or gets it. 

Knowing the field to he served and her own 
library tools and methods. it is not hard for the 
librarian to answer questions promptly and to 
produce the latest educational literature upon re- 
quest. Limitations due te lack of funds for many 


books are made up by the accessibility of the little 
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things, the pamphlets and the periodical articles 
and the treasures tucked away in dry reports. 
Some of these things come into the office from 
other school systems, many come upon special 
request and others are added by purchase. 

All book buying or periodical subscription 
with Board of Education funds by administrative 
departments, is checked by the librarian as requi- 
sitions are sent through. Duplications are 
avoided if possible and everything is catalogued 
and charged. A textbook clerk in the business 
office handles the books bought for schools, but 
the librarian co-operates with her in making the 
lists and verifying author, title, publisher and 
price by means of the Wilson catalogs and pub- 
lishers’ catalogs on file in the library. The high 
school librarians also make use of this service in 
making up their lists. 


Special occasions demand special services. Dis- 
tribution of texts submitted by publishers during 
revision of the course of study was handled 
through the library. Selections recommended for 
study were indexed in the readers in stock so that 
everyone could use what was at hand during the 
war. Series of principals’ meetings for the study 
of minimum essentials, of reading and of kinder- 
garten methods have used as text studies found 
in the library. Instead of an individual order 
from each principal, the librarian ordered enough 
for all. 

Library service within the schools has proved 
convenient and valuable because of its accessibil- 
ity. It has made possible more co-operation with 
the public library, making more rather than less 
work for that institution. 
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THE RE-RANKING OF THE STATES 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The tests as to population have been finally 
passed upon by the Federal Census Bureau, and 
all the states now know their standing in the 
Union as regards the number of their inhabitants. 

There have been some great surprises in the 
great Federal decennial “examination.” One of 
these is the fact that the six states which were at 
the top in population in 1910 have stayed at the 
top, and the four states which were at the bot- 
tom ten years ago have remained there. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that New York 
state should retain its lead at the head of the 
most populous states. Its grand total of 10,384,- 
144 is more than half located in New York city. 
New York has been the first state in the Union 
for exactly 100 years, having displaced Virgima 
in 1820. Virginia, the very first commonwealth 
in this country (founded in 1607), the “Mother of 
States,” has been, for the past twenty years, the 
twentieth state in rank. 

Pennsylvania, with the exception of the first 
twenty years of the nineteenth century, when it 
was behind both Virginia and New York in num- 
bers, has stoutly held the second place right 
from the first census in 1790. 
State now has 8,720,159 population. 

Illinois, which passed Ohio in population ‘n 
1890, is still ahead with 6,485,098; while Ohio, 
which jumped into fifth place in 1820 and was 
third for several censuses, is still fourth with a 
population of 5,759,368. 

The “Lone Star State,” Texas (which distin- 
guished itself by getting into seventh place at the 
1890 count) remains fifth with 4,661,027. The 
old “Bay State,” Massachusetts, second in his- 
tory, has ranged from four to eighth in popula- 
tion, and is, at this census, sixth (the same as ten 
years ago) with 3,851,615 people. 

At that time (1910) there were only seven 
States with over 3,000,000 inhabitants. There are 


The Keystone 


now ten. Michigan, California and New Jersey 
having reached a new rank. Missouri, which was 
seventh, has dropped to ninth place with 3,403,- 
507. Michigan with 3,667,222 population goes 
ahead from eighth to seventh place. While the 


eighth place is taken by California with 3,426,- 
536 people. California ten years ago was only 
twelfth in rank and when the “Golden State” en- 
tered the Union in 1850 it held the twenty-ninth 
place. 

California’s rise of four places in rank is the 
greatest jump made at the 1920 census test. 

The states which have gained two places in 
rank include North Carolina (2,556,486) from 
sixteenth to fourteenth; Idaho (431,826) from 
forty-fourth to forty-second; Tennessee (2,337,- 
459) from seventeenth to fifteenth; Minnesota 
(2,386,371) from nineteenth to seventeenth; Ok- 
lahoma (2,027,564) from twenty-third to twenty- 
first; Louisiana (1,797,798) from twenty-fourth 
to twenty-second, and Connecticut (1,380,585) 
from thirty-first to twenty-ninth; Michigan (3,- 
667,222) now eighth; New Jersey (3,155,375) now 
eleventh; West Virginia (1,463,610) now twenty- 
seventh; Florida (966,296) now  thirty-second 
state; North Dakota (645,730) now thirty-sixth; 
Montana (547,593) now thirty-ninth, and Utah 
(449,446) now fortieth, have all gained a single 
point in population rank. 

Twenty states have maintained their rank dur- 

ing the decade. Twelve have dropped in rank. ‘ 
This fall has been due to greater gains made by 
those next below them. Missouri (3,403,507) fell 
behind Michigan (and California) to ninth place. 
Indiana (2.930,544) dropped from ninth to 
eleventh; Georgia (2,893,955) fell from tenth to 
twelfth in rank; Nebraska (1,295,502) from 
twenty-ninth to thirty-first. 

Many states simply swapped places in line. 


Continued on page 655. 
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THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


We have no line on the prospects of the Smith- 
Towner Bill in the closing, short session of the 
present Congress, but Dr. George D. Strayer, 
whose bill it really is and who has assumed large 
responsibility for the management of the cam- 
paign for its passage, has full confidence that the 
bill will become a law on Gr before March 4, 
1921. 

This will only be possible if all conceivable 
support is given Hugh S. Magill, who is locally in 
charge of the bill. It is no time for any one to 
advocate modifications, no time for friends of 
a Department of Education to express dissatis- 
faction with any feature of it. 

Of course the bill is not satisfactory, no satis- 
factory bill was ever drawn or ever will be for 
this or any other purpose. This is not an age 
of perfection. School’ people have much to learn 
in this regard. We have become so accustomed 
to making helpless children toe the mark that 
we think we can make Congressmen toe the 
mark, that we can have a bill drawn that will 
satisfy every whim of every school man and 
woman from Eastport to Chula Vista. 

We are not satisfied with the Smith-Towner 
bill. No one could draw such a bill that would 
satisfy us. Indeed, we could not draw a bill our- 
self that would satisfy ourself. 

The fact is it is this bill about as it is or no 
bill for a long time. Senator Smith and Con- 
gressman Towner have been at work creating 
sentiment and getting votes for it for two years, 
and there is no successor to Hoke Smith in the 
Senate. The fact is the vast party majority in the 
Senate and House will find more perplexing in- 
dustrial, financial, social and political problems 
than have ever faced a Congress in times of 
peace, and it will not be easy to chain their at- 
tention to an educational bill. 


Will school people get together on the one 
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idea of a Department of Education? Will they 
forget the things they question and centre their 
thought and action on the one great educational 
need of America? 

Editorial Report on New York State Meeting in 
issue of December 9. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION 


No more interesting booklet has come to our 
desk than “ Illustrated Mathematical Talks by Pu- 
pils of the Lincoln School, New York.” 

We have previously called attention to the fact 
that Otis W. Caldwell, principal of the school, has 
occasional parents’ meetings in which the pupils 
present in their own way specific illustrations of 
real school work. The latest of these demonstra- 
tions is reported in a remarkable booklet. 

It is an honest report of what the pupils did 
and how they did it. It is impossible for us to 
give any adequate suggestion even of the value 
of this booklet. For instance, there is exquisite 
color work in which the original designs in color 
are reproduced. 

On one page are six beautiful colored repro- 
ductions of designs by six pupils in the Fine Arts 
class. There are elaborate articles, “Funda- 
mental Principles in the Construction of Graphs.” 
by a lad of thirteen; “Discussion of Graphs in 
Common Use,” by a lad of fourteen; “Use of 
iraphs in School Subjects,” by a lad of twelve; 
same subject extended by a girl of twelve; 
“Graphic Solution of Interest Problems,” by a lad 
of fourteen; “Signed Numbers,” by a girl of four- 
teen; “The Origin of Mathematics,” by a lad of 
twelve; “Early Shelters,” by a lad of eleven; 
“Weaving,” by a girl of eleven; “Geometry and 
Nature,” by a girl of twelve; “Geometry in Every- 
day Life,” by a lad of twelve; “Surveying,” by a 
lad of fourteen; “Logarithms: The Slide Rule,” 
by a girl of fifteen; “Trigonometric Ratios,” by 
a girl of fourteen. There are several other simi- 
lar demonstrations. 

If this booklet was representative of work done 
in a Mathematical Association of Teachers it 
would attract wide attention. There are twenty 
illustrative graphs by the students and other fig- 
ures. 

There were but eight school days between the 
time when the meeting was planned and the dem- 
onstration as here published. The work consists 
entirely of such units as were done in the regular 
procedure of the classroom. The work is essen- 
tially as found in stenographic notes taken as the 
students talked. These are not in any sense 
papers prepared by pupils. Such papers could 
have represented some teacher’s paragraphs, but 
these twenty-four accounts of school work in the 
classrooms of the Lincoln School are stenogra- 
phic reports of real talks by real students for the 
public criticism of parents. 

The pupils spoke “without notes” to refresh 
their memory. They were natural, genuinely 
characteristic of pupils when they understand 
clearly what they desire to say, and when they feel 
that what they say is worth while. 
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Whatever of super-merit there is m this dem- 
onstration would be possible in any school with 
equally efficient teachers, with the same freedom 
for initiative and adventure on the part of teach- 
ers and children. 
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FINLEY ON THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The selection of Dr. John H. Finley for the 
editorial staff of the New York Times has much 
greater significance than appears on the surface. 
Until recently no great daily paper has taken 
the educational problem seriously. For twenty 
years the New York Globe has had Mr. Metcalfe 
devoting his time to the schools, chiefly of New 
York City and state, with a daily page in one 
edition. It has been the only daily page of its 
kind in the United States for any length ot time. 
It has been of great public service. A few 
months ago the New York Evening Post intro- 
duced as a feature of the Saturday edition a 
page devoted in a large way to education locally 
and nationally. ‘To the preparation of this page 
W. C. Ryan, Jr., formerly of the United States 
Bureau of Education, has given his entire time, 
and the attention the page has received has been 
significant. Dr. Finley himself has written re- 
cently one of his best articles for Mr. Ryan’s 
page. The New York Times is now carried into 
the educational life of America and of the world 
in a way that makes rivalry improbable. As an 
educator Dr. Finley has no superior, as a writer 
he has demonstrated highest gifts, and during 
the war and since he has shown himself a master 
of international affairs. No other man similarly 
equipped has ever gone to a great daily paper. 
The New York Times has set the world as well 
as America a new pace. 
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ART IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Fine Arts Federation is sending through- 
out the country a selected exhibition of art work 
from the high schools of New York City. Over 
100 different drawings are included in this exhi- 
bition, the more elaborate of these showing the 
very high order of technique reached by the pu- 
pils in the upper classes of the New York City 
high schools. 

The art work of the New York City high 
schools is under the direction of Dr. James P. 
Haney, who for thirteen years was director of 
all the handwork in the city schools, and for the 
last ten years has been connected with the city 
thigh schools. Speaking of the work shown in 
the traveling exhibition, Dr. Haney says: “The 
New York City high school system includes 
twenty-seven high schools in which art is taught 
in some form, particular effort being made to 
adapt the courses to the needs of the individual 
schools. Over 60,000 children are in attendance 
in these schools, and the art department, itself, in- 
cludes 150 studios. Many of these studios are 
planned to accommodate from 250 to 350 pupils 
a week in the classes that come thirty to forty 
strong. 


“The traveling exhibition sent out by the Fed- 
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eration includes work from a dozen of the larger 
high schools. In it will be found examples of 
design and drawing done by the younger pupils 
in the first two high school years. All pupils 
coming into the high schools, with the exception 
of a limited number in commercial classes, are 
required to study art for two years, two periods 
a week. ‘This study is given, not with the idea 
of making them artists, but of training their sense 
of taste and their knowledge of color through 
practical work in design and giving them some 
skill of hand and sense of proportion through re- 
lated work in drawing from familiar objects. 
“Among the many thousands of pupils who en- 
ter the first-year ‘high school classes will always 
be found certain who have marked technical abil- 
ity and a decided inclination for art study. These 
pupils it is the purpose of the New York City 
high school art department to encourage in their 
work and to forward them through special 
courses designed to train them for post-graduate 
work in industrial arts and fine arts schools. The 
development of these post-graduate courses has 
been very rapid in New York during the last few 
years. Over a dozen high schools now offer work 
which may be pursued as an elective study for 
three years, beginning in the second high school 
year. These elective courses require work every 
day im the art studios and also require home 


preparation and visits to the art museums and 
libraries.” 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 


We regret that our plans for a report of the 
Minneapolis Association, November 3-6, did not 
materialize, but there is one consolation, that no 
report could have been adequate. Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, president, and president of the 
State Association, had limitless resources for a 
program and the state is limitless in its pro- 
gram resources. No national program presents 
a greater variety of topics or more abundant 
talent than does the M. E. A. 


The National Education Association will mteet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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ALL RIGHT FOR SOME FELLOWS 


A Massachusetts college professor takes his 
class to the foot of Mount Tom, near Ambherst, 
Massachusetts, to look through a powerful mi- 
croscope at the faint traces of the tracks of the 
dinosaur that went that way 10,000,000 years ago. 

Very interesting, but some people would think 
it quite as interesting for college professors to 
make some tracks that would be discoverable 
even with a microscope fifty years hence. 

New England will not be famous for the New 
in her name by tracing tracks made 10,000,000 
years ago. 


It has been well said that no matter how able 
a superintendent is he fails if he is autocratic. 
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THE DOING IN GEOGRAPHY* 


Over an entrance to a college in Oxford ts 
this inscription: “He who reads and reads and 
does not what he knows, is he who plows and 
plows and never sows,” and little by little the 
schools in the United States are heeding that sig- 
nificant suggestion. 

The latest genuinely valuable application of 
the vitalizing motto, “Learn to do by doing,” is 
thrust into the geographical arena in a compelling 
fashion by Wallace W. Atwood and his associates 
in providing “Practical Map Exercises in Geog- 
raphy and History.” 

The scheme is so new, so completely apart from 
anything that has gone before that we abandon 
all hope of making any description even faintly 
suggestive of its service to the schools. 

In the first place it makes the geography les- 
son fascinating to the most sluggish mind. 

In the second place it makes the facts of geog- 
raphy and the lessons of history so clear and 
abiding that they can neither be misunderstood 
nor forgotton. 

It makes both the geography and history of the 
United States real study subjects and not mere 
memorizing plans. 

No teacher can be an autocrat or an aristo- 
crat and use these map exercises. Every child is 
a real democrat when he records what he has 
learned. He stands upon his own feet, is master 
of himself and of his knowledge. 

Wihen a teacher marks his achievement accord- 
ing to her opinion the pupil can challenge her to 
give a reason for her opinion by presenting her 
his graphic view of his knowledge. 

The publishers provide thirty-two blank leaves 
(8x11 inches) for real work in the map exer- 
cises. 
~*“Practical Map Exercises in Geography and History, 
Western Hemisphere.” By Wallace W. Atwood, Nellie 


B. Allen, Edward K. Robinson. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 


HIGH HONOR TO FESS 


Congressman S. D. Fess of Ohio, formerly 
president of Antioch College, is credited with the 
election of a majority of 180 in the United States 
House of Representatives and a majority of 
twenty-two in the United States Senate because 
he was chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, and was also invited by the Republi- 
can Senators to direct their campaign. 

No other man in House or Senate was quite 
sO acceptable to all classes of Republicanly in- 
clined citizens. Without being fanatical Mr. Fess 
was the ideal and almost the Congressional idol 
of the No-License people, of the Woman Suf- 
fragists, of the school people, of the labor people, 
of the Child Welfare people, et al. 

Everyone knew that on every subject Mr. Fess 
was honest and sincere, fair and fearless. He is 
one of the ablest-men who has been prominent 
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in the House, in scholarship, in intellectual vigor, 
in logical grasp of situations, and in skillful 
leadership on the floor of the House as well as in 
committee hearings. 


IS THE IGNORANCE SURPRISING? 


In one of the leading American universities re- 
cently, of a class with 235 students in Political 
Science, representing twenty-eight states, thirty- 
seven could not name the’ governor of 
their own state, six California students thought 
United States Senator Johnson was still governor 
of their state, twenty-nine could not name either 
United States senator from their state, while 
seventeen named three senators now in office 
from their state. 

One question asked that the students name 
four cabinet officers. The result was a large 
number of names, including Blaine, Roosevelt, 
Hughes, Gompers, Wood, Lodge, Poindexter, 
Borah, Tumulty, Reed, Burton, Bryan, McAdoo 
and McReynolds. 

And this was a class in Political Science! 


<> 


A teacherage is to be universally provided. 


LAW-ABIDING TEACHERS 


The Wisconsin State Association had more re- 
spect for law and order in Wisconsin in 1920 
than the National Education Association had in 
Wisconsin in 1919, for they refused to adopt a 
rule to permit acting on reorganization on 
twenty-four hours’ notice. The National Edu- 
cation Aissociation put through a similar rule in 
Milwaukee in 1919 that did not require twenty- 
four seconds for such action. 


The Yale Bowl seating capacity is increased 
for this year’s game to 73,000 and every seat was 
taken by the two colleges—Harvard and Yale— 
so that there were no tickets for public sale. 
Some football devotion! 


Utah’s famous education law requires that the 
school supervise the activities of all young people 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen the full 
twelve months of each year. 

There should be a competent, well prepared 
teacher for every child in the United States from 
six to eighteen years of age. 

School bonds are now selling at a premium, a 
refreshing change. 


> 


Iowa, the Headliner in December 9 issue. 


Editorial Report on New York State Meeting in 
issue of December 9. 
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Department of Swuperintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26, 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WILLIAM JAMES HUTCHINS 

Professor William James Hutchins, who has 
just been inaugurated president of Berea College, 
Kentucky, was the winner in 1918 of the $5,000 
prize competition offered by the National Insti- 
tution of Moral Instruction, Washington, D. ©. 
for the best “Code of Morals for Boys and Girls.” 

President Hutchins’ fine code in its first part 
classifies the laws of right living under ten heads: 
Health, Self-control, Self-reliance, Reliability, 
Clean Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Team- 
work, Kindness, and Loyalty — for the ele- 
mentary school children. 

There are several resolutions under each head, 
and the importance of each law is emphasized by 
clear, striking comment, such as:— 

“Our country grows great and good as her 
citizens are able more fully to trust each other.” 

“Clean play increases and ‘trains one’s 
strength.” 

“The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the 
labor of others, burdens others with the work 
which he ought to do himself, harms his fellow- 
citizens and so harms his country.” 

“As we learn better how to work together, the 
welfare of our country is advanced.” 

“Every unkindness hurts the common life, 
every kindness helps the common life.” 

“Those who best control themselves can best 
serve their country.” 

Among the forty resolutions of the code are 
some of the essential ideals of Americanism :— 

“I will save or spend as one of the friendly 
workers of America.” 

“T will be kind in all my thoughts; I will never 
despise anybody.” 

“T will not speak unkindly of anyone. Words 
may wound or heal.” 

“I will always be polite. Rude people are not 
good Americans.” 

“I will keep my clothes, my body, and my 
mind clean.” 

“T will not lie, sneak, or pretend, nor will I 
keep the truth from those that have a right to 

“IT will get the best possible education.” 

“I will not envy those who have done better, 
or have received larger reward. Envy spoils the 
work and the worker.” 

“I will try above all things to be loyal to hu- 
manity, then I shall surely be loyal to my coun- 
try, my state and my town, to my school and to 
my family.” 

Of loyalty, Dr. Hutchins says: “He who obeys 
the law of loyalty obeys all of the other nine 
laws of the good American.” 

President Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in 1871, studying at Oberlin College for two 
years and for two years at Yale University, 
where he graduated in 1892. Four vears later. 
as a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, N. 
Y., he was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry, 
serving an eleven-years pastorate in Brooklyn 
before going to Oberlin Theologica] Seminary, 


where he has taught embryo preachers for more 
than a decade. 

Berea College, once a little school of 300 stu- 
dents, has now 2,500 students and is the largest 
college in Kentucky. It started as an abolition- 
ists’ venture in 1858, in a wilderness of trees and 
brush, 

As an undenominational Christian college, Be- 
rea has succeeded from the start under John G. 
Fee of Kentucky and John A. R. Rogers of 
New England, the first principal. Since then 
Oberlin has supplied its leaders, E. H. Fair- 
child, and William Goodell Frost, who after 
seventeen years of active service resigns be- 
cause of ill health, leaving Berea College a 
“powerhouse of educational influence throughout 
the mountain ends of eight states.” 

So well is it administered through its utilities 
that students find it cheaper to go to Berea and 
attend school than to stay at home. Adaptation 
of the curriculum was never more successfully 
achieved than it has been at Berea College, the 
tvpe of pure Americanism in education. 

FRANK CODY 

Detroit is giving the superintendent an un- 
precedented opportunity and he is meeting the 
responsibilities most fully. This year he is look- 
ing after the spending of $20,000,000 on school 
buildings and he is promised as much more to 
spend in the next three years. For a city of its 
size this is not only unprecedented but is so far 
ahead of any rivalry that Frank Cody looks al- 
most like a wizard. 

— 


MISS MAY TRUMPER 

There was no little scare in Montana in Sep- 
tember lest Miss Trumper, the most efficient 
superintendent, should be defeated by an uncanny 
political combination. It was unthinkable that 
the citizens should be trapped in the way that 
seemed threatening. The scare was wholly need- 
less, for she was elected by a majority that was 
overwhelming, more than twice that of four 
vears ago and that was phenomenal. 

JOHN G. BOWMAN 

The new president of Pittsburgh University, 
Dr. John Gambert Bowman, has had an unusual 
experience for a man of his years. He was first 
known educationally as secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation and was selected for the presidency 
of the Towa State University at the time that the 
Foundation directed the famous survey of the 
educational institutions of Iowa, and the compli- 
catiors involved gave Dr. Bowman no opportu- 
nity to demonstrate skill in leadership. Since 
then Dr. Bowman has been head of the American 
College of Surgeons. The fact that George H. 
Clapp and his associates of the official board of 
the Pittsburgh University have chosen Dr. Bow- 
man to succeed Dr. Samuel Black McCormick is 
adequate endorsement of his fitness for the 
leadership of this great university, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT SEEKS ADVICE. 
Carrying out the purpose which he several 
times announced during the Presidential cam- 
paign, Mr. Harding has fixed December 10 as 
the date for beginning at Marion a conference 
of different groups of political leaders upon this 
country’s relations with the rest of the world. 
Representatives of all sides of the Treaty dis- 
pute have been invited to these conferences— 
Taft, Hughes, Lodge and Lenroot of the reserva- 
tion group; Knox, Johnson and Borah of the 
Republican “irreconcilables” and Reed of Mis- 
souri and Shields of Tennessee of the Demo- 
cratic “irreconcilables”; Pomerene of Ohio, 
Democrat, who finally supported the Lodge res- 
ervations, and former Secretary of State Elihu 
Root. This is not a complete roster of those 
who will be invited to the conferences, but it in- 
dicates the representative character of the views 
which will be presented. 
THE REPUBLICAN DILEMMA. 
Chairman Hays of the Republican National 
Committee instituted a reform in the matter of 
campaign contributions early in 1919. His 
theory was that it was wiser to meet campaign 
expenses by a multitude of small gifts than by 
heavy subscriptions ‘from financial magnates. 
The small givers would feel a keener interest in 
an election to which they had made some finan- 
cial contribution, and, if the plan worked, the 
party would be free from the suspicion of leaning 
for support on the “big interests,” which might 
later seek their money’s worth in favors and con- 
cessions. So he placed a $1,000 limit on individ- 
ual subscriptions, and combed the country for 
small gifts. The result was a fund of about $2,- 
000,000, contributed by 50,000 persons,—an av- 
erage of $40 each. But another result was a de- 
ficit of about $1,500,000, which Chairman Hays 
seeks to meet by popular subscriptions of moder- 
ate size, as a kind of thank-offering for the vic- 
tory of November 2. 
THE RUSH OF IMMIGRATION. 
According to F. A. Wallis, commissioner of 
immigration at Ellis Island, wholesale migra- 
tions of European populations to the United 
States are not only contemplated, but are actually 
under way. Italy is preparing to send 5,000,000 
persons to this country. Fight million Germans 
are ready to migrate to the United States, and 
hordes of immigrants from the newly established 
countries of Central Europe are preparing to 
come to this country or are already on the way. 
Every steamship reaching New York is over- 
loaded with steerage passengers, and steerage 
bookings are engaged for a year in advance. 
What makes the situation more serious is the 
fact that a considerable portion of the migra- 
tions are of the “undesirable” class. whose de- 
parture is favored and promoted by the govern- 
ments affected. 
WILSON’S APPOINTMENTS. 


It is not good political etiquette, neither js it 


safe political practice, for an outgoing President 
to make many important appointments in the 
last weeks of his administration. When the 
change in prospect is one of parties and policies 
as well as of persons, the feeling is deep-seated 
and wide-spread that the incoming President is 
entitled to a free hand in making the appoint- 
ments and shaping the policies for which he will 
be held accountable. The issue arises especially 
now in connection with the President’s recent 
appointments to the Shipping Board. This is a 
body which is peculiarly in the limelight, because 
of mistakes, abuses and extravagances in the 
past, and the work now before it calls for expert 
knowledge and experience, in which some of 
the new appointees are reported to be lacking. 
Hence the announcement which Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
has given, that he will do all in his power to pre- 
vent their confirmation. 
THE WALL STREET BOMB OUTRAGE. 

It seems little less than a public scandal that 
the Wall Street bomb outrage of September 16, 
by which thirty-nine persons were killed, and 
more than 100 injured, and millions of dollars 
of property destroyed, should remain an unsolved 
mystery. Some person or persons unknown 
have now put $50,000 in the hands of a private 
detective agency, to be used as a reward for evi- 
dence given prior to February 1, 1921, which 
shall lead to the arrest and conviction of the per- 
sons responsibble for the explosion. Informa- 
tion is especially asked relating to the identity 
of the driver of the wagon hauling the explo- 
sive, the identity of the ownership of the horse 
and wagon, the identity of the person or persons 
who manufactured the bomb, and for facts that 
will materially aid in disclosing the identity of 
any individual implicated in the crime. 

ON THE VERGE OF CIVIL WAR. 

While the British government is carrying 
through Parliament an Irish Home Rule Bill 
which, however well-intended, no one appears to 
want, and from which little is expected, the situ- 
ation in Ireland becomes every day more acute, 
and the campaign of assassination and terrorism 
goes on apace. The most sanguinary demonstra- 
tion thus far was in Dublin on November 21, 
when groups of Sinn Fein raiders visited the 
homes and hotels of British officials, called them 
to the door, and shot them without warning: 
and a great crowd gathered at a football match 
was fired upon by troops, because Sinn Fein) 
pickets in the crowd had fired upon the police, 
In the Sinn Fein raids on homes and _ hotels, 
fourteen persons were killed and five wounded; 
and in the firing upon the football crowd, ten 
were killed and sixty-five injured. The excite- 
ment aroused by these occurrences led to an ex- 
traordinary scene in the House of Commons the 
next day, when two of the members became en- 
gaged in a fist fight, and the sitting was tempor: 
arily suspended, 
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AN ALLIED ARMY FOR VILNA. 


An international military force, the first ever 
organized at the request of the Council of the 
League of Nations under Article XII., will be 
sent to Vilna to preserve order during the ap- 
proaching plebiscite. The force will be com- 
posed of military contingents from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and Spain, the latter coun- 
try sending two companies of infantry, thus mak- 
ing its first appearance for many years as a con- 
tributor to European order. Supporters of the 
League claim this as proof that the,League has 
“teeth” in it, while American opponents of the 
League point to it as evidence of what would be 
expected of the United States, if it were a mem- 
ber. Despatches from Paris indicate that the 
League force may have to confront a Bolshevist 
army instead of a handful of one-time Polish 
soldiers, and it is reported that 50,000 German 


soldiers have recently crossed the East Prussian 
border into Lithuania. 
GERMANY BACKING OUT. 

The German government has sent an official 
note to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
in session at Geneva, that it no longer considers 
itself bound by the clause of the Versailles treaty 
under which it was to surrender the German col- 
onies to the Allies. The note declares that the 
Allies have not fulfilled their undertakings re- 
garding the allotment of the German colonies and 
mandates. It adds that, having signed the pact 
of the League, Germany expected to be admitted 
to the League and to take part in the allotment 
of mandates, but that now she no longer con- 
siders herself bound by that clause of the treaty. 
There appears to be nothing in the text of the 
treaty or of the Covenant of the League which 
justifies the German contention. 


THE RE-RANKING OF THE STATES 


Continued from page 


Among these were: Kansas and Louisiana; Mary- 
land and West Virginia; Nebraska and Connecti- 


cut; Colorado and Florida; South and North Da- _ 


kota: New Hampshire and Utah: Vermont an 
Idaho. 

The differences in population in some cases 
are very small. Only 4,800 more people were 
needed to put Oregon (763,285) ahead of Maine 
(767,996). The two are still thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth in rank. There are only 6,363 more 
people in Utah (449,446) than in New Hampshire 
(443,083), but Utah forged ahead with a gain of 
76,095, while New Hampshire only added 12,511. 
New Mexico (360,247) got by Vermont (352,421) 
with 7,826 more people. Vermont unfortunately 
stood among the three states which suffered a 
loss in population, the others being Mississippi 
(1,789,182) and Nevada (77,407). Vermont lost 
3,535; Mississippi, 7,932, and Nevada, 4,468. 

Fourteen thousand additional —ponuiation 
caused West Virginia to go ahead of Maryland; 
the difference between Florida and Colorado is 
only 27,000; between California and Missouri 
about 23,000; between Kentucky and Iowa only 
about 12,000: between Alabama and Tennessee, 
and between Louisiana and Mississippi less than 
9,000. Kansas has less than 20,000 people more 
than Arkansas. 

Ten years ago there were thirty-one states of 
1,000,000 population and over. There are just 
the same number in this class in 1920. Florida 


came within 34,000 and Colorado within 61,000 of 
reaching the 1,000,000 line. 

The estimates (based on previous gains and 
conditions of growth) sent out by the Federal 
Census Bureau in 1919 had given Colorado 1,- 
040,842 population. But the “Centennial” State 
fell down on the test. 

This estimate was not quite so wide of the 
mark, however, as that of Mississippi, which was 
2,026,361, while the actual returns-were 1,789,- 
182. New York state fell one-half million, and 
Pennsylvania about 200,000 short of the expert 
estimate, and Oklahoma (while it made great ad- 
vance) did not meet up to expectations by 350,- 
000. Indiana surprised the census examiners by 
going ahead of Georgia. Ohio and Michigan 
surpassed the estimates by several hundred thou- 
sand each. The rank of Massachusetts, Illinois, 
New Jersey and North Carolina as well as many 
other states was very close to the previous esti- 
mates. 

The grand total of the population of the United 
States (exclusive of outlying possessions) is given 
at 105,683,108. This is about 1,000,000 less than 
the 1919 scientific estimate of the Federal Census 
Bureau. The chief causes for this difference are 
named by the census director, the cessation of 
immigration during the war; an increase in emi- 
gration during the same time; death in the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1917-18, and war casualties. 

The war caused the negro exodus from Mis- 
sissippi; the decline in Vermont, and the rush to 
states with big industrial centres. It has been 
no doubt the biggest factor in the re-ranking of 
the states at the 1920 census test. 


A man ought to think more of what he belcngs to, than of what belongs to him. When 
we see something queer in others it should be a kind of a looking-glass. The best hope we 
can have is that God smiles at us as we do at our small children—Henry van Dyke. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


RICKS NORMAL COLLEGE. 

If anybody questions that the highest educa- 
tional standards and the most progressive edu- 
cational methods have a home in the far West, he 
has only to glance at the Circular No. 1 on Vo- 
cational Education at the Ricks Normal College, 
Rexburg, Idaho. It tells a fascinating story of 
enterprise, progress, and original endeavor. 

It was written by George Harrison Maughan 
and Ethel Cutler, both members of the vocational 
faculty, the former holding the degree of B. S. in 
agriculture, and the latter in home economics. 

The circular tells of the plan of the school to 
provide vocational training at home during five 
months of the year, training supervised by the 
visiting teacher, who each two weeks goes to the 
student, checks up his work, advises and_ in- 
structs him in meeting his special problems, as- 
certains his fidelity to the school’s ideals in social 
and religious activities, carries into the home the 
atmosphere of the school, supplements theory 
with intelligent practice, inspires the boy or girl 
to form habits of study without the prodding of 
the teacher, encourages to unaided mastery of 
daily problems, carries scientific methods and the 
results of modern research into the country 
home, accomplishes that personal touch and ex- 
presses that personal sympathy which is impos- 
sible in the crowded school, in a word aids pow- 
erfully the boy and girl on the farm to keep in 
touch all the year with high standards of indus- 
try and life. This school is one of the first to 
thus lay stress on carrying the school to the 
home. The results have been most encouraging. 

The agricultural courses cover the whole range 
of farm and garden. Equally broad ard compre- 
hensive are the courses in home economics. 

MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The General Education Board has published 
a valuable paper by Lotus D. Coffman, dean of 
the School of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, under the title: “Teacher Training Depart- 
ments in the Minnesota High Schools.” It tells 
the most interesting story of the origin, strug- 
gles, growth and present successful operation of 
the system of preparing in the high schools, 
trained teachers for rural schools. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 

The records of the meeting of the Board of 
School Directors tells its own story of the ex- 
tent and variety of the responsibilities that go 
with such an office in such a city. 

It gives a full report of the transactions of this 
meeting. 

DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


A “Walter Reed” monograph by Bird T. Bald- 


win deals with the Function of Psychology in the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers. Mr. Bald- 
win is eminently fitted to enlighten the public 
upon this interesting subject, being not only di- 
rector and research professor of educational psy- 
chology, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa, but because of his ex- 
perience as a major S. C. U. S. A. at Walter 
Reed Hospital, where he held half a dozen im- 
portant offices, such as chief psychologist, direc- 
tor of occupational therapy, etc. The story he 
tells is most fascinating. 


THE BINET TESTS. 

The Depz-tment of Research of the Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, has issued a 
condensed guide to the Binet tests. 

Part I, Binet Tests and Diagnoses, is by S. D. 
Porteous. Part II, Test and Test Procedure, is 
by S. D. Porteous and Helen F. Hill. This bul- 
letin will be of great value to those interested 
in the study of the mentality of children with 
the purpose of fixing the mental as distinct from 
the physical age attained. The bulletin acknowl- 
edges the Binet tests to be the greatest contrib- 
tion of psychology to applied science, and only 
seeks to make more efficient the application of 
the tests. The bulletin is No. 19, April, 1920. 

THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

The editor of the quarterly bulletin announces 
that the object of the publication is to bring the 
alumni into closer touch with the school and with 
one another. Three kinds of articles will appear : 
Reports of action by trustees and faculty and 
information as to the progress, problems and 
needs of the school; accounts of school happen- 
ings and news of the “old boys.” 

CITY OF ST. PAUL. 

The Official Bulletin of the Department of Ed- 
ucation gives a detailed and most comprehensive 
survey of the schools of this growing city, which 
now has an enrollment of over 30,000 pupils, and 
according to S. O. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, should spend within two years not less 
than $3,750,000 and possibly $5,000,000 for new 
buildings, in order that the school children be 
properly housed. Since 1913 the city has erected 
forty-five portables and yet 400 pupils are on half 
time. 

—o-—— 
THE TORCH. 

Under the above inspiring and suggestive title 
the students of the Boston Normal School have 
launched a quarterly, which promises to become 
widely known and widely read. With eight edi- 
torial departments in charge of twenty-five earn- 
est, intelligent, enterprising young women, the 
success of this literary venture seems assured. 
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The hinieatoon Ship of State is like a raft on which the passengers always get their feet 


wet but never sink.—Ambassador James Bryce. 
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BOOK TABLE 


TECHNIQUE OF PRACTICAL DRAWING FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL ARTISTS. By Edward S. Pitsworth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Strange as it may appear, the phase of artist 

education that is most commonly needed, is the one 
that receives least attention. 

For the painter whose picture is itself the final 
result, the question of technique is of moment only 
as it enables him better to visualize his inspiration 
and obtain the effect of light and shade or form 
that he desires. But with the artist who is draw- 
ing for some duplicating process, the picture is only 
the beginning of a series of manipulations, and the 
question of technique is all important, because it 
must conform to the limitations of the various 
processes through which it passes after it leaves the 
artist’s hands. Thus to the great majority of ar- 
tists who earn their living, not by painting pic- 
tures, but through some connection with the graphic 
arts, reproductive technique is an imperative neces- 
sity. 

There is but a meagre chance for the student with 
little money to become a picture painter, but there 
is a splendid chance for him to become a commer- 
cial man, illustrator or designer if only he under- 
stands the technical requirements and will work ac- 
cordingly. For artists of equal ability, moreover, 
returns are very much greater in the commercial 
than in the purely artistic field. As high prices are 
paid for good advertisement drawings as for fin- 
ished paintings — and they are made in a tenth of 
the time. The educated artist doing commercial 
drawing is today the best paid member of the pro- 
fession. Technique these commercial artists must 
have and here they have it. 


SPANISH LIFE. A Cultural Reader for the First 
Year. By Philip Schuyler Allen and Carlos Cas- 
tillo of the University of Chicago. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 179 pp. 

“Spanish Life,” as the title indicates, deals with 
everyday lite in a Spanish-speaking country, starting 
with the immediate surroundings, the home, etc., and 
progressing to outside activities—the street, the city, 
the restaurant, transportation, the hotel, the theatre, 
the school, the college, shops, Spanish holidays, cus- 
toms, writers, etc., followed by six dialogues of four 
or five pages each. “Preguntas,” “respuestas,” and a 
vocabulary are included. 

Professor Allen is professor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and an experienced textbook- 
maker. with a number of successful German texts to 
his credit. In this undertaking he has associated 
himself with a native Spanish teacher, thus assuring 
the correctness of the text. 


CONSERVATION READER. By Harold W. Fair- 
banks. The first volume in the Conservation Series. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. Illustrated with photographs and reproduc- 
tions of paintings in color. Cloth. 216 pp. 
Conservation is a good word to conjure with and 

we wonder that no publisher or author has used it 

hitherto. But the World Book Company is quite in 
the habit of stealing a march on its competitors and 
it has certainly done so this time. How the campaign 
on Thrift has let this opportunity slip by we cannot 
imagine, for this first book in the Conservation Series 
of Readers is as necessary for Thrift development as 
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anything that Arthur H. Chamberlain has issued. 

It is necessary that children be trained in right ways 
of looking at nature, otherwise the wave of enthusi- 
asm for the conservation of national resources will 
expend much of its force uselessly. The present gen- 
eration not only has the obligations to transmit its 
inheritance of natural wealth as nearly unimpaired as 
may be, but it must prepare the next generation for 
an enlightened stewardship. 

Harold W. Fairbanks is an authority on conserva- 
tion and his book is a unit—not a compilation. The 
subject itself bears an unusual attraction, touching, 
as it does. almost every natural science. Every page 
appeals to the pupils’ interest. The text is illustrated 
with a great number of artistic photographs, includ- 
ing color plates of the passenger pigeon and the sage 
hen. 

The book is especially recommended for use by such 
organizations as the Camp-fire Girls, Junior Audubon 


Societies, Agassiz Associations, Woodcraft Leagues, 
and Boy Scouts. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF TESTING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Manual of tests used by the Psycho- 
logical Survey in the public schools of New York 
City, including social and physical studies of the 
children tested. By Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child 
and Beardsley Ruml. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Elaborately illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams and pictures. 
Two conclusions are inevitable. First, that the 

day of guess work on the part of the teacher regard- 

ing the child has passed. There are sure to be meas- 
urements, more or less scientific, more or less in- 
telligent. It is equally certain that we are a long 


way from the perfection of the science of measure- 
ments. 


We are a long way from an old woman's treat- 
ment of diseases by roots and herbs, a long way 
trom an Indian’s secret cure for a cancer, but we 
are also a long way from the perfection of the diag- 
nosis of many physical ailments. We are not foolish 
enough not to avail ourselves of all the science of 
medicai and surgical science we have because we ex- 
pect to know more of those sciences later. 

So with school and mental measurements. They 
are far ahead of the guess work of a teacher. We 
are farther ahead every little while than we were a 
little while before, and we are not likely to know all 
about it for several decades, but some of us rejoice 
in every advance that is made either in discovery 
or adaptation and urge the use of what science we 
have as fast as we have it. 

When a brilliant woman like Evelyn Dewey asso- 
ciates with her such experts as Emily Child and 
Beardsley Ruml, we know that we are on the road 
to some significant phases of the functioning of the 
science of measurements because she approaches the 
subject from a new angle, with a new spirit, in a 
new atmosphere. 

Foolish, indeed, will any student of measurements 
be who does not study. appreciatingly “Methods and 
Results of Testing School Children.” 


FIFTEEN FRENCH PLAYS. Arranged and edited 
by Victor E. Francois, Ph. D., associate professor 
of French, College of the City of New York. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon. Cloth. Frontispiece. 208 pp. 
Professor Francois has compiled a useful volume of 
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short plays, written or adapted by himself, and based 
either on short stories or longer plays (such as the 
“Patelin” farce and Moliére’s “Médecin malgré lui”). 
Ali the plays are interesting, full of humor, and 
spirited. They make excellent reading material, and 
are adapted also to presentation. Notes and vocabu- 
lary are included. 


BLUEBERRY BEAR. By J. L. Shepard. Illustrated 
in color by George Carlson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 80 pp. 

Every child who likes a good bear story will fal 
in love with Blueberry Bear. For Blueberry is one 
of those inquisitive cubs who is constantly getting 
into scrapes, because of his venturesome disposi- 
tion, and constantly getting out again, because he ts 
resourceful. Blueberry and his family are given 
human, speaking parts. The young bear goes on a 
foraging expedition with his father, when the latter 
comes to grief. Thereafter it devolves upon Blue- 
berry tc take care of his mother. How he learns 
the good berries from the bad—how to fish without 
falling into the water—how to rip open stumps for 
grubs or honey—and how to steal young pigs, with- 
out awakening the neighborhood by their squealing 
— these are only a few things that comprise the 
story. But perhaps the star adventure is, when he 
undertakes to hide inside the prize pumpkin and 
scares the farmer and his hired man half to death. 


EXERCICES FRANCAIS. By M. S. Pargment of the 
University of Michigan. Cloth. 

Premiere Partie. 218 pp. 

Deuxieme Partie. 253 pp. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

M. Pargment has prepared a very attractive 
course in Frencli on the modified direct method, con- 
sisting of two volumes of oral and written exercises 
based on a study of grammar (sixty lessons in each 
book), formation and increase of vocabulary, con- 
struction of sentences, letters, free composition, etc. 
Each volume contains a digest of French grammar 
(in French) with verb paradigms, and the usual 
French-English and English-French vocabularies. 
Without exception the lessons are varied and inter- 
esting, and the French employed has a genuine French 
“smack.” Both books are mechanically attractive. 
They are suitable for use in sequence after the first 
year. 


BLUEPRINT READING INTERPRETING WORK- 
ING DRAWINGS. By E. M. Wyatt, Houston, 
Texas. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. (6 by 9.) 

The Bruce Publishing Company are architectural 
specialists in the School Board Journal, and now 
they are extending their specialization into the book 
world, and every book is both masterful in a general 
way, but also specially adapted to the field it occupies. 
This their latest product magnifies this idea most 
refreshingly. 


A CIVIC READER FOR SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND 
NINTH GRADES. By Francis B. Pearson and John 
L. Clifton. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Educational 
Monthly. Cloth. 

F. B. Pearson always writes so that people are 
compelled by interest to read what he writes and he 
has now made a book set off in headed paragraphs 
which add much to the attractiveness of the book. 
In school students will not only enjoy reading these 
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hundreds of significant paragraphs, but they will in- 
stinctively think better, save more and live a hap- 
pier life. 

Mr. Pearson was never in better literary form, was 
never more sane or more interesting. [he paragraphs. 
are mostly limited to half a page and in every para- 
graph he says the right thing in the right way and 
stops when he has said it. The paragraph on “The 
Darger of the Installment Plan” is characteristic of 
the wholesome suggestions on every page. “... 
they have things in their home that do not really be- 
long to them, but belong to the merchants from whom 
they bought them. These things remind them all the 
while of their debts and they cannot enjoy them as 
they would if they owned them. . . . They dread the 
day on which another payment must be made. They 
always need the money for something else. . . . It 
does not seem possible that a man can be comfortable 
wearing a suit of clothes that really belongs to the 
tailor or that a woman can be comfortable wearing 
a hat that belongs to a milliner ... ” 


A CHILD’S FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. By Arthur 
Vizetelly. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 64 pp. 

Mr. Vizetelly has prepared a charming little French 
text for children, with sixty-six short lessons based 
on twelve delightful little stories. The book is dain- 
tily printed and illustrated. It is an ideal book to 
use with children on the direct method. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA WITH A TABLE OF 
LOGARITHMS. By J. L. Neufeld. Philadelphia 
High School. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & 
Co. Six portraits and twenty-eight illustrations. 
Cloth. 

The Blakistons have always made: highly scientific 
textbooks and of late they have added to their 
achievement the making of books noticeably interest- 
ing to students who need to be exposed to phases of 
subjects not ordinarily attractive to them. This is 
especially true in Neufeld’s “Elementary Algebra.” 
It is certainly a book with this especial purpose. It 
starts in before arithmetic leaves off and grafts into 
arithmetic the scion of algebra and which develops, 
as they study, full equipment for college entrance. 
Rarely, if ever, have we seen a book in mathematics 
that takes natural! interest in arithmetic and succeeds 
in making a new fruitage in comprehensive algebra 
from that parent stalk. 


THE SPECIFIC BRIGHTNESS OF COLORS. By 
Bertha M. Luckey, Ph. D. Published by Miss 
Luckey, Lincoln, Nebraska. Paper. 

Nowhere else can there be had in the same space 
—sixty pages— anything like as good a study of the 
specific brightness of colors as in this thesis study 
of Dr. Bertha M. Luckey, and nowhere else at any 
price can one find as minute an account of the test- 
ing of the brightness of colors, under both daylight 
conditiors and electric light conditions. 


Oculists and Physic! 
| Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicienas 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL 
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Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Columbia Records 
for Christmas School Programs 


On Christmas Day great hymns of praise and 
joyful Christmas carols arise wherever Christian 
people dwell. The music associated with Christ- 
mas goes far to make it a joyous, happy holiday 
for the children in schools and homes. 


No school nor home is complete without a 
Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records. 
Not only at Christmas time, but throughout the 
entire year, this great musical combination brings 
both enjoyment and education to all in schools 
and homes alike. 


Holy Night, Peaceful Night (Silent saree 79373 
Hallo 


wed Night) Jeanne Gordon 


Ye Olden Yuletide Cust 


Columbia Stellar Quartette . . . 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
Oh! Come All Ye Faithful 

Columbia Mixed Quartette . . . 
Adeste Fideles Thomas Mills 


Children’s Toy March 


Columbia Quartette , . . 


Stellar 
of a King “Barbara Maurel . 
N. 


azare 
The Voice of the Chimes 
Silent Night, Haliowed Nicht 
Oh! Holy Night Charles Harrison . . 
Christmas Joy of the Beautiful Pine 


World Thornton W. Burgess . . 


will be mailed on request. 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


On a Christmas Morning Prince’ : 


Children’s Symphony Prince's Orchestra . 
Medley of Christmas Carols~Part I, Il. 


Star of the East Barbara Maurel ‘oa Columbia 


Oscar Seagie and Columbia Stellar Quartette 


Chuck Finds the Best in A-7524 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly Pass a Grafo- 
nola and Pushmobile with a number of records in 
your schoolroom on trial, without cost or obligation 
to you, that you may prove, to your own satisfac- 
tion, of what great service Columbia products can 
bein your school. Literature as listed in the coupon 


Educational Department 


The hearts of thousands upon thousands of little 
children have been made glad by the Columbia 
Grafonola and Columbia Records that have been 
a part of their daily school activities and have 
continued to bring them the constantly new mes- 
sages of music. 


Y ouwill have Christmas exercises in your school. 
Columbia Records played on the Columbia Gra- 
fonola will supply you with just the music you need 
onthis holiday occasion. Makethe children realize 
the real meaning of Christmas with such records as: 


10in. $1.00 
} oft —., Teachers who are unable to secure 
in.$ these or any other school records from 
“is A-2104 local Columbia dealers may send 
10in. $1.00 orders direct to Educational De- 
- A-1078 partment, Columbia Graphophone 
10in. $1.00 Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 
} A-2392 
10in. $1.00 
) A.2790 
10in. $1.00 
A-6169 
12in-$1.50 
A-2801 
. | 10in. $1.00 


12in. $1.25 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subiect desired) 

Christmas Record List © 

Educational Record Catalog 0 

Literature and Music 0 

Musical Measurement Manual 

Grafonola Catalog 


Reproducer, winding crank: COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
be locked Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Either Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory : Toronto 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover 


PATENT BOOK 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 


A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


COVER 


ing it neat and clean, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


| 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

27-8: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Chicago, 
Illinois. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois, 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association at Harrisburg. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARKANSAS. 

JONESBORO. J. P. Womack is 
now in his fourth year as super- 
intendent of schools and his salary 
has been made $3,600. All teachers 
and janitors received an increase 
of twenty to thirty per cent. over 
last year. The increases were cov- 
ered by voluntary subscriptions of 
the citizens. It is the custom of 
every teacher at Jonesboro to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
state association. The school 
board pays all expenses of the 
teachers to this convention. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The Denver meeting 
of the State Association had a vast 
attendance — 6,500. Gunsaulus and 
Dr. Bryan of Colgate University 


‘were the outside leaders. The city 
- voted the $2,000,000 bonds for build- 
ing by a large majority and the 


bonds were sold at once at a pre- 
mium. The board of education 
voted heartily the salary increase 
which makes everyone exceedingly 
happy. 


KANSAS. 


Unification of all educational 
agencies in the Federal government 
under a department in charge of = 
member of the President’s cabinet 
was urged in resolutions adopted 
at all four meetings of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association Con- 
vention. Dean F. J. Kelly of the 
Kansas University presented the 
special resolution to the Topeka 
convention. It was unanimously 
adopted. The teachers in session 
at Hays, Hutchinson and Independ- 
ence also adopted similar resolu- 
tions, without dissenting votes. 

That the children of Kansas do 
not enjoy equal educational facili- 
ties, because of the difference in 
wealth of the various districts, was 
voiced in another resolution, which 
asked for the raising of one-half 
the school fund by a county tax 
levied on the total valuation, the 
other half to be raised by the dis- 
tricts. The attendance at the four 
simultaneous meetings broke ail 
previous records. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. President Burton 
and the Board of Regents of Univer- 
sity of Michigan are asking a special 
appropriation of $8,690,000 for new 
buildings and additions to ‘present 
buildings in the next two years, with 
the additional forecast of an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 for each of the fol- 
lowing two-year periods. The greater 
part of the sum now asked for is for 
new buildings for the Literary Col- 
lege, Engineering School, Museum, 


Physics Laboratory, and Medical 
Building. 
DETROIT. ‘Arthur Lederle, chief 


attendance offic - has a problem in 
dealing with rls under sixteen 
years of age «io have married. At 
present he iias succeeded in getting 
them into the school nearest their 
home, but has asked for a special 
school for them with emphasis on 
home making courses. There are 
about twenty-five such pupils in the 
schools. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Officers of the 
State Teachers’ Association elected 
at the recent meeting here are: 
Charles L. Poor, superintendent, 
Traverse city, president; T.J. Knapp, 
superintendent, Highland Park, first 


vice-president; R. D. Calkins, Mt. 
Pleasant, second vice-president; Miss 
Mae_ Stewart, Charlevoix County, 
third vice-president; and C. H. Car- 
rick, Charlotte, treasurer. 

The association recommended that 
the state legislature pass a law re- 
quiring state certification of all teach- 
ers in public and non-public schools, 
as well as standardization and in- 
spection of these schools. The mem- 
bers voted to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

LANSING. The representatives of 
the four Michigan state normal 
schools are asking the state budget 
commission to provide salary in- 
creases of thirty to forty per cent. 
for faculty members in these institu- 
tions. 

TRAVERSE. Superintendent 
Charles L. Poor of this city was 
chosen president of the State As- 
sociation. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Dr. J. E. W. Wallin 
has been re-elected chairman of 
the Department of Special Classes 
ot the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. He has also been re- 
appointed a member of the re- 
created Missouri Children’s Code 
Commission. Dr. Wallin is also 
serving on the Missouri Commis- 
sion on Mental Deficiency. 


MONTANA. 


The two educational measures 
which were needed to rescue the 
institutions for higher education 
from the alarming tax limitation 
were both carried by large majori- 
ties. 


OHIO. 

Governor James M. Cox has ar- 
ranged to give Wittenberg College 
a chapel and auditorium costing 
upwards of $75,000. It will seat 
about 2,000. This encourages Presi- 
dent R. E. Tulloss to press the 
campaign for an endowment of 
$1,500,000. 

AKRON. A salary increase of 
$200 has been granted to the school 
teachers of this city. The same 
will go into effect on January 1. 

COLUMBUS. After considering 
the policy of instituting the system 
of four terms a year and having 
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‘What is good and hon- 

| rable gains increase of 

respect ... from merits 

| directed to the benefit of 
human life.” 


HAMMOND, IND. 
Gen. Offices and Factory 


Fine Arts Bldg. 


JUST A PAGE OF A BOOK 


HUS did Xenophon epitomize the basis on which we have 
woven a complex educational fabric. 


School book publishers confront these complexities in varied forms— 
changing standards, advancing thought, improvement of methods. 


Yet every change is finally resolved into terms of the printed page, 
and new channels to knowledge are opened. 


But educational aims would reach beyond knowledge to understand- 
ing; for which the former assembles the latter interprets, with 
broader application “to the benefit of human life.” 


On the printed page is the authors thought and the student's 
| 


precept—the knowledge which his mental chemistry transmutes into 
understanding for adult years. 


While an humble vehicle in itself, what element in human progress 
transcends in importance the mission of the printed page ? 


-W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


The physical page must engage his 
interest and persuade his mind. Type must speed thought. Spacing 
and geometrical proportion of text-matter and white spaces must 
present an unobtrusive harmony. And all pages must be uniform. 
Here is the laboratory of tactful discipline in which all instruments 
must perform their functions perfectly. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


«Manufacturers 
of School Books 
For Publishers 


Including Every Detail 
as well as Boxing and 
Shipment to Customer 


received a favorable report on the 
question from the faculty, the 
board of trustees at the Ohio State 
University has approved the policy, 
and requested President Thompson 
to report upon the necessary ad- 
justments and the possibility of 
making such a change in the fall 
of 1921. It has also been decided 
that the summer session is to be 
administered by the deans and the 
usual administrative organization 
as a fourth quarter. 


ELYRIA. Superintendent F. M. 
Shelton continues to put the city on 
the educational speedway. They have 
many foreign newcomers whose 
education over there was on a par 
with our high school work, They are 
taught the English language and 
nothing else until they can read it 
well, and then they take their places 
where they belong in the Elyria high 
school. The high school is now 
equipped with the various industrial 
educational units which are used by 
the high school students by day, and 
by the Smith-Hughes classes in the 
evening. There is a new elementary 
school building in process of erection. 
It has a gymnasium and community 
auditorium and more than five acres 
of land. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. According to 


Governor Sproul the people of 
Pennsylvania must look upon the 
millions of dollars appropriated for 
education as an investment not as 
an expenditure. The governor 
spoke to a large meeting of offi- 
cials, superintendents of schools, 
teachers and experts in educational 


affairs and commended the discus- 
sion of means to advance educa- 
tion in the state. 

Pennsylvania, declared the gov- 
ernor, has appropriated millions 
for education in years gone by and 
will have to increase its grants for 
this object, which is one of the 
duties of the state. The standing 
of the Keystone state in the union 
and of the nation in the industrial, 
economic, social and political affairs 
of the world is due in large measure 
to the influence of education among 
our people. Hence legislative ap- 
propriations for education must be 
considered as investments, not as 
mere expenditures in the course of 
government. 

The governor declared his policy 
was to make Pennsylvania second 
to none in education and to work 
out the problem with especial at- 
tention to the interests of a great 
industrial and commercial com- 
monwealth. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN, Huron won the next 
convention of the South Dakota 
Education Association by a slight 
margin in a hot contest in which 
Pierre showed unusual strength, 
Watertown ended third in the race. 

Resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention commend the department of 
Americanization of the office of *the 
state superintendent and urge that it 
be given a more general interest and 
greater support; 

Urge legislation requiring that all 
instruction in all elementary schools 
be given in the English. language 
only; 


Endorse the consolidation move- 
ment and recommend increased state 
aid for transportation of pupils; 

Favor enactment of an adequate 
teachers’ pension law; 

Commend the Modern Health Cru- 
sade and recommend that city and 
county health supervisors under the 


For every teacher 
every school 


WEBSTER’'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 
J 

6,000 
and 2,700 pages. 
Write for Secimen Pages of 


Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 
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G. & C. Merriam Co. 
U.S.A. 


# TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, Yu 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and 


registration form free. 


direction of school authorities be 
provided throughout the state and be 
supported at public expense; 
Recommend raising the maximum 
high school tuition fee paid by a dis- 
trict not maintaining a high school; 
Direct the new officers of the asso- 
ciation to bring about affiliation 
with the National Education Asso- 
ion; 
constitutional amendment 
providing that term, qualifications 
and mode of election of county and 
state superintendent be placed in the 
hands of the legislature; am 
Favor enactment of law requiring 
each school district to levy a tax of 
not less than two mills and in every 
case provide a sum equal at least to 
the amount received by the state; 
Urge legislature to provide an- 
nually at least $2,200 for state super- 
intendent’s services as president and 
director of the state board of educa- 
tion; 
Recommend 


legislation providing 
for vocational rehabilitation 


of per- 


Listen to this! — 


“During the summer I 


took a course in Library 
| work at 


University, and our In- 


structor, Miss 


frequently recommended 


your supplies.” 


School Librarian 


New York 


You know the reason | 
Quality, Service, New Ideas 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


T 
-§ 30 Irving Place, New York City 


sons incapacitated by injury or other- 
wise; 

Recommend consideration of the 
plan of providing sectional feder- 
ated educational associations for the 
state ; 

Favor an amendment 
the establishment of 
libraries ; 

Commend the legislature for pass- 
ing a number of laws furthering 
the cause of education and providing 
more adequate financial support. 


UTAH. 


Despite some wholly unexpected 
opposition the people of the, state 
voted by a good majority for the 
Constitutional Amendments’ which 
were needed for the complete effec- 
tiveness of Utah’s world-renowned 
laws. It was really a wonderful tri- 
umph for educational righteousness. 
In the political cloudburst of No- 
-vember 2 State Superintendent Muir 
was defeated by Professor George 
Thomas of the State University, 
formerly of the State Agricultural 
College, who is widely and favorably 
known by all school people. He is 
expected to follow the progressive 
policies of Gowan, Childs, and Muir 
and continue Utah’s educational 
leadership in the nation. The state 
will have had four different state 
superintendents in three years—all 
unusually efficient men. 


VIRGINIA. 

FARMVILLE. The State Normal 
School for Women at Farmville, 
Va., opened its thirty-seventh ses- 
sion with one of the largest opening 
enrollments in the history of the in- 
stitution; more than. six hundred 
students had matriculated in the 
normal school department and over 
three hundred in the training school 
department before the classes met 
for the first time. 

UNIVERSITY. The student en- 
rollment at the University had 
reached a total on October 30 of 
1,630. The number of students by 
departments was on October 15 as 
follows: College 923, Graduate 38, 
Education 13, Engineering 293, Medi- 
cine 128. The number of first year 
men in the college department is 
only 443. In all departments there 
are 965 students from the State of 
Virginia. 


facilitating 
county free 
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WASHINGTON. 


Unanimous vote favoring the 
committee’s revision of the consti- 
tution of the Washington Educa- 
tional Association and immediate 
amalgamation of the State 
Teachers’ League with the older 
body marked a great triumph for 
Washington educators who have 
worked for months on the presen- 
tation of a re-organization pro- 
gram which places the state asso- 
ciation on a new basis of demo- 
cratic and progressive activity. 
The vote was taken at the final 
business session of the convention. 

Considerable modification of the 


proposed report of the revision 
committee distributed to the 
teachers was the result of the 
lively discussion and various 


suggestions before the final pres- 
entation of the report. As the re- 
sult of this the consideration and 
passage of the measure was quickly 
and harmoniously effected. The 
revision, as finally amended, was 
read and voted upon article by ar- 
ticle with the incorporation of only 
two important amendments. 

The first of these amendments 
made the sixth member of the ex- 
ecutive committee a grade teacher 
and the second allowed each affili- 
ated local unit representation for 
three subunits. The organization 
also voted in favor of electing dele- 
gates to the National Education As- 
sociation by the representative as- 
sembly instead of by the members 
of the national body. 


WALLA WALLA. The public 
schools of this city are doing much 
toward magnifying stock raising. 
There has been a determined purpose 
for a longtime tolead the farmers to 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduc- 
‘ional. Prepares teachers for the 
*‘lementary school. for the junio 
‘igh school. and for the commer- 
ial department of the high school. 
Tt. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
for teachers in Tunior Hiz® 
Sehanis A.C. ROYDEN. Princire’ 


SCHOO), 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres Bathing, swimming. fish- 
Ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


PENMANSHIP AND SP 


ELLING COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all 

METHOD PENMANSHIP. There 

Educators everywhere should investigate 

“wy in spelling, the words written in the m 
e 


words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 
is a separate book for each grade. 

thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
ost extensively taught penmanship style. 


cause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 


they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing 


the printed impression to the written ex- 


pression. Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method 


pellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 


liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 


ship. 
HE A. N. PAL 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


MER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 
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diversify their crops and extend their 
agricultural interests. This county 
has taken a lead in the promotion ot 
pure bred shorthorns. The interest 
shown in this adventure is of national 
significance. The leading bank in 
the city is standing behind the move- 
ment and is financing a school Calf 
Club, and at the Pacific Northwest 
*-Fair at Yakima the school boys of 
this city scored 1,145 points out of a 
possible 1,200. They won first place, 
tied for second, and won third. 

In competition with the best adult 
show men in the Pacific Northwest 
the twelve animals raised by these 
boys won second, third, fourth and 
fifth places. 

This county that has led the Union 
in wheat raising is in a fair way to 
challenge Missouri in the shorthorn 
contest. Walla Walla is a_ born 
leader in everything that the schools 
take a hand in. 


+4 


The One-Teacher School 


What has been known in years 
past as the little red schoolhouse 
has taken a new form and is now 
known as the one-teacher school. 

A description of one such school 


building comes from Rockwood, 
Me. This is a new school erected 
bv the state. It contains a main 


schoolroom with a bank of windows. 
a domestic arts room, a_ boys’ 
work room and a small wood room. 
There is a stage in the main room 
and the building will serve a 
double purpose, that of a school 
and a community centre. It has 
all the latest conveniences of mov- 
able seats, fine maps and a desk 
for the teacher. Students in this 
school are fitted to enter the near- 
est high school twenty miles away. 

Another school of this new type 


is located near Kirksville, Mo. In 
this case the little old district 
school has been remodeled. A few 


years ago the building was a bat- 
tered structure, surrounded by 
weeds in summer and mud in win- 


ter. Its pupils were not educated 
very well, and it didn’t help the 
community at all. Today that 


building has a fine basement room 
for club meetings and community 
gatherings. A modern heating sys- 
tem, running water and a telephone 
have been installed. A teacher’s 
cottage is maintained nearby. <A 
well-equipped playground and an 
agricultural experiment plot are 
further innovations. A’ school- 
owned bus gathers up pupils in the 
morning and takes them home 
again after school. 


+ 


Ancther Veteran Organization 


The Army Educational Corps of 
the A. E. F. enrolled between 400 
and 500 school men from all parts of 
the United States. Life over-seas 


brought them into very _ pleasant 
mutual contact and former corps 
members have joined together in 


their own veteran organization with 
Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Yale Uni- 
versity, as president and Dr. George 
F. James, 210 Mallers Building, Chi- 
cago, as secretary-treasurer. The new 
association plans its first big reunion 
at Atlantic City in February at the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Every man who was in 
the Army Educational Corps is asked 
to send his name and address to the 
secretary. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


KEEPIN in touch with the Agency that knows, is personally interested in, and recom- 

mends its candidates, pays good dividends both in position and salary. In 
1916 a Cortland normal graduate teaching in the grades enrolled with us. We placed her first 
in a grade position at an increase of $250 in salary. In1918 we placed her as special teacher 
of music at a further increase. She declined reappointment to this position for the third year, 
writing us that she felt under present conditions she should command more than the salary 
offered. On November 4 we had opportunity IN a western New York city system, and «(n 
to recommend her as_ special teacher November 19 she wrote us: “I bave ac- 
cepted the position at at a salary of $160 a month to begin December first. I 
went to Saturday, November thirteenth, in compliance with the superintendent's 
request for a personal interview. ...1I wish to thank you for putting me in touch 
with this vacancy and for your services in helping me to obtain the TOUCH 
appointment,’’ This is one of many instances where it paid to keep in . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers tc colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRAT, Mer. 


MERIC&N ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. ERtab- 

No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 
none for registration. If you need & 


clloge’s Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & COC. Propri 
442 Tremont Building, — 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and S5th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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q “PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 
q Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 
4 your scnooi Celeprating e tercentenary : 
The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, f tes and pageants. A rich 
store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is yours with a Victrola 
4 and Victor Records in your classroom. 
} What music did the Pilgrims know and use? The Cavaliers in Virginia? What music 
ij did they find here? 
q INDIAN MUSIC 
| Original (Sung by Indians : Adaptation of Indian Themes: 
Medicine Song P (2) The Sacrifice 
White Dog Song (2) GrassDanco EWaryea!” (3) Wah-wah-taysee 
“ Gambler’s Song 17635 By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee 
ee Penobscot Tribal Songs 18444 Then the Little Hiawatha 
Direct Imitations: 
| Navajo Indian 17627 idealization of Indian Themes: 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: Lodee 
By the Weeping Waters Largo (“New World Symphony” 74631 
Aooah Her Blanket Little Firefly 64705 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Land of the ‘Sky Blue Water 64190-64516 
Sioux Serenadc Dagger Dance (““Natoma’’) 70049 
} MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 
44 Psalms: Old Engiish Singing Games: 
'salm 107 Looby Loo 
Psalm 400 Gate Po B 
Peas, Beans 
Gid Rounds: Jolly is the Miller 
Early toBed (2) Three Blind Mice London Bridge 
(3) Good Night L1g277 Mulberry Bush 
Scotland’s Burning (2) Row, Row, Row f ag Round and Round the Village 
Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening 
2 q MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS IN VIRGINIA 
Amaryllis 16474 May Pole Adestce Fideles 
a Irish Lilt 17331 King H 17087 First Nowell 
Rinnce Fada 17840 Juan Rigodon (Rameau) 
> BALLADS KNOWN 
irs eha u athom Five 
The Girl Left Where the Bee Sucks especially manufactured 
Me It a Lover and 17634 for School use 
ave You Seen But a! .,.., is Lass 
Whyte Lillie Grow © Mistress Mine 17662 my 
The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further 
information consult any Victor dealer, or write schooluse. 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” en the Victrola is not in 
: use, the horn can be placed 
s Educational Department under the instrument safe and 
is trademark and the trademarke m e e secure trom danger, and the 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. cabinet can be locked to pro- 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Victor Talking Machine Co. tect it from — and Laer 
VICTO ING MACHINE CO. cuous use by irresponsible 
R Camden, N. people. 
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